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JENNY LIND AT LIVERPOOL. 
BRIAR sere (From a Special Reporter.) 


ire Lixp has taken her farewell for a time of England 
and of Perce, How long it may be ere we listen again to 
thos silve tones that have so often held vast crowds spell- 
bout in ff concert-rooms and theatres it is impossible to 
say. Jenny Lind’s engagement with Mr. Barnum is for one 
hundred and fifty concerts certain, and how far that may be 
afterwards extended remains to be seen. That her success 
with the Americans will be as great as with the Europeans we 
have not the slightest doubt. In all likelihood, Mr. Barnum 
will prevail upon her to remain for a longer period than he at 
first anticipated. We fear, therefore, that we must make up 
our minds to her absence for considerably more than a year— 
which, as. her real well-wishers, great as will be the deprivation 
to her many and enthusiastic admirers in this country, we have 
no right | to regret. 
press’ of London, and we may almost say of 
the Country -has | been filled, during last week, with accounts 
of Tenny Lind's las st farewell to England, which was made at 
rerpool, rehere ah she sang at two concerts of the Philharmonic 
Sccigty,’ As we were present at the meeting, we are able to 
testify that, extravagant as the reports may appear, they in no 
pte exceed the actual truth. We printed an account from a 
mdent of the concert given by Vivier at Baden Baden, 
at "Wh ch Madlle. Lind sang with her accustomed success; and 
it is known that she arrived in England shortly after, that she 
stayed but a few hours in London, and thence proceeded to 
Liverpool. ° As we ‘shall elsewhere publish ample extracts 
from the local papers relative.to the sensation caused by Jenny 
Lind's' presence at Liverpool, and all the subordinate incidents, 
we may confine the present article to a notice of the two con- 
certs at the Philharmonic Hall, which took place on the 16th 
and 19th instants, and must assuredly rank as the most memo- 
fable ever given in Liverpool. The first concert, on Friday 
evening, the 16th, was miscellaneous. The engagement of 
the accomplished Mr. Benedict (who has accompanied Madile. 
Lind to America), as director of the whole arrangements, was a 
guarantee that the selection would be worthy of the occasion, 
and the following programme is enough to show that Mr. 
Behedict was as good as his name :— 
PART Ie 
” Overture, Die Zauberflote . Mozart. 
~ Duet, “ Bella immago” Miss Williams ‘and Sg Belletti Rossini. 
Aria, Mdlle. Lind, “ Quila voce” —. + Bellini, 
-Barcarola, ‘‘Sulla poppa”’ Sig. Belletti : - Ricci. 
»Duet, “Il Turco,’ Mdlle. Lind and Signor Belletti . Rossini, 
Solo, horn, “ Andante, ** M. Vivier, with orchestral ac- 


compéniments . 
age “Und ol die Wolke,” Malle. Lind . 


Pre ‘PART Il, 


Vi vier. 
- Weber, 


Oreture Jenin oe | Spohr... 
a Ph toe that my love,” 2 Miss wits mt} Mendelsohn. 
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Ballad, “ Take this lute,’’ Mdlle. Lind 

Solo, horn, “ La Chasse,” M. Vivier, 

Part Song, “‘ Sweet, lovely, chaste”—full chorus 

“La Danza,” Sig. Belletti 3 

Aria, “ Non paventare,” Mdlle. Lind | 

Ballad, Miss M. Williams, “‘ I’ve sat in gilded palaces.” 

Madrigal, ‘‘ Now ’tis the month of maying” . « Morley, 1595. 

Swedish Melodies, Mdlle. Lind. j 

Wedding March, A Midsummer Night’s Dream 3 Mendelssohn. 

There was an audience which, with the members of the 
orchestra, fell little short of 3000, and the reception accorded 
to Jenny Lind, as she appeared upon the platform to sing 
* Qui la voce,” surpassed everything in our remembrance. 
The whole audience stood up, as to pay homage to a queen, 
and one universal cheer rent the walls of the building. The 
sight at this moment was one of the most brilliant imaginable.. 
We gave, last year, an elaborate description of the New, 
Philharmonic Hall, one of the finest and most commodious in: 
Europe ; and we spoke of the peculiar method of lighting, by 
innumerable small jets of gas all round the roof, which 
duces such an equal diffusion of light, and is so much bri wd 
than the method adopted in other music-halls and theatres. 
We need not, therefore, return to these subjects. The beauty. 
of the appearance of the hall enhanced the excitement, and 
when the audience rose to weleome Jenny Lind, and gave full 
vent to their enthusiasm, the coup d’ceil was really magnificent. 

Every one remarked that Jenny Lind was looking much 
stouter and better in health than last year. She was. dressed 
with the greatest simplicity. The pleasurable excitement 
raised by the warmth of her reception lent additional anima- 
tion to her intelligent features, and she was really beautiful. 
Jenny Lind, by some common-place persons, whose notions 
of beauty are resolved into a chubby face, small, regular fea- 
tures, and pink cheeks, has been called plain., Be it so; but 
if Jenny Lind be plain we should like to know, who is hand- 
some. Jenny Lind, if you please, is not a symmetrigal. 
beauty ; but, if intelligence and a most pleasing grey te 
not the chief ingredients of good looks, we will 
opinion in the matter of female loveliness, of which, ave 
hitherto esteemed ourselves pretty tolerable judges. "We are 
no great admirers of Mr. Warman’s. pencil sketches, nor do 
we Care for the faces we see in albums, and “books of 
beauty,” as, they are called; but we adore the women of 
Raphael, Correggio, and Titian—of ee especially—and 
we wager five pounds, with any body, that Raphael would have. 
found Jenny Lind beautiful—although Titian, who was less 
étherial in his taste, might not. But unfortunately there isto 
means of deciding the wager. 

Our business at present, however, is not with Jenny Lind’s 
face, but. with her voice. About that, we believe, there can- 
not be two opinions. 

After the first bars of the slow movement, which‘ e ede. 
claimed with a tremulousness resulting from evident m 
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‘| Jeniy Lind gave vent to her full powers, and th 
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was sung with the utmost eoonath and purity. A cadence, 
introduced at the end appeared, to us one of the newest and 
most graceful we had heard for a long time, and the perfect 
manner in which it was executed brought down a storm of 
applause from the audience. The quick movement (or caba- 
letta) was more astonishing, and the higher notes rang through 
the hall like the piercing tones of a skylark; nevertheless, we 
preferred the edegio, though by no means insensible to the 
great merits of the other, The end of the cavatina was fol- 
lowed by the loudest plaudits, and Jenny Lind was compelled 
to return to the orchestra, and salute the audience—which she 
did in such a winning manner that everybody in the room was 
efichanted—* the ladies especially, and the gentlemen still 
more'so,” as Paddy said. 

The duet with Sig. Belletti, a very able singer, with a fine 
bass Voice, was equally successful. In the quick movement 
Jenny Lind threw so much fire and spirit that it stirred up 
the hearts of those who had seen her on the stage, with 
mémories cheerful and sad,—cheerful, because it told of things 
so delightful to remember; sad, because it recalled what 
was not likely to come again. Sig. Belletti sang admirably, 
and kept up the spirit of the duet. He accompanies Jenny 
Lind to Ameriea, as we stated recently. The duet was suc- 
ceeded by another peal of applause, another recall, and another 
sweet salute. 

We need not go into long details about the other pieces ex- 
etuted by Jenny Lind. Let it suffice that each was better 
received than its immediate predecess’r, and that by the time 
the Swedish melodies had arrived at ;>2ir turn, the enthusiasm 
had surpassed all bounds. The beautiful aria of Weber was 
sung to perfection, and even the false intonation of the violon- 
cellos and some of the wind instruments could not spoil its 
effect." Benedict's ballad, a very graceful composition, was 
encored with rapture, and feseael The immensely difficult 
air of Mozart was treated in the same manner. The audience 
would hear of no denial, and Mdlle. Lind was compelled to 

ing the last movement again, which she did with amazing 
irit. As for the Swedish melodies, we shall not trust our- 
selves to a description of the effect they produced. Frenzy 
would be too mild a term to apply to the demeanour of the 
public. The first melody was the *‘ Shepherd’s song,” in 
which occurs the interval of the sharp seventh, illustrating the 
cry that summons the flocks together. The second was a 
Swedish love-song. The first was merry, the second wild and 
plaintive. Both were beautiful, and executed with graphic 
spirit. Mdlle. Lind, who must have been fatigued with sing- 
ing no less than nine times in succession, would fain have 
only given ove of the Swedish songs. But the audience were 
Gi another mind, and called her back in a hurricane of applause. 
she was obliged to sing a second, or the tempest would never 
have subsided. She then took her departure, amidst such 
ngisy demonstrations, that the opening of Mendelssohn's splen- 

id “march, with all its brazen chords, was completely 
smothered in the uproar. We never heard or saw anything 
like it. The audience were “ daft,” ) 

Mademoiselle Lind accompanied herself on the piano in the 
pepaiet, and was accompanied by Benedict in the ballad, the 

nglish words of which; by the way, were pronounced with 

@ utmost distinctness by the admirable songstress. 

We.can only give a few words to the remainder of the con- 
cert, Belletti, who sang in his yery best style, obtained an 
encore in Rossini’s delicious tarantella song, in which he was 
ACCONTPE by Benedict in the most finished and master!y 
manner; fie \ rve-of the Neapolitan dance being vigorously 

mes Ay singer and pianist. An encore was also 





allotted to Miss Williams, who made her brother's pretty 
ballad still prettier by the prettiest singing imaginable. 

Benedict's part song is a very original and beautiful com- 
position, voiced with great skill, full of genuine melody, and: 
infused with the spirit of the old madrigal composers, The 
chorus sang it exceedingly well, and it was loudly encored. 
Never was compliment more richly merited. |The other-vecal 
pieces were well rendered, especially Morley’s quaint madrigal. 

Vivier’s performances call for a notice apart. Never did 
the ingenious cornist achieve a greater triumph. His first 
piece—the andante in E minor, which he introduced with such 
success at Benedict’s concert in the summer—was greatly 
admired by the connoisseurs. In this morceau Vivier has 
shown a remarkable talent for composition, which was tho- 
roughly appreciated at Liverpool. He played it to perfection. 
But what shall we say of La Chasse, in which two hunting- 
parties, lost in a wood, and seeking each other, are described 
upon one horn! Everybody has heard and been astonished 
by the harmonie effects which Vivier produces on the horn, 
but in La Chasse he has, for the first time, made them 
amenable to the laws and form of a regular composition, 
How much more acceptable, and how much more effective, 
they are, thus aiding a musical purpose, it is hardly necessary 
for us to say. The composition itself is full of character and 
bustle, and the music strongly suggests the intended scene to 
the mind of the hearer. Viyier’s performance was astonishing. 
He produced the greatest. variety of effect by unexpected 
modulations and the contrasts of forte and piano, His modu- 
lations did not interfere with his harmonies, of two, three, and 
even four notes,—which appear to be equally at his command 
in every key,—but were distributed with as much facility as 
judgment. He was listened to with marked attention through+ 
gut, and unanimously encored. He was admirably accompa- 
nied on the pianoforte by Benedict. This was certainly the 
greatest success ever achieved by Vivier, and it was the more 
noticeable, since, by the pure force of genius, he suspended, 
during the period of each of his performances, the marked 
impatience of the audience between the intervals of Jenny 
Lind’s appearance. 

The band was conducted in first-rate style by Benedict, 
and led by Mr. E. W. Thomas, who is a valuable acquisition 
to the Philharmonie Society. It is, nevertheless, a grea! pity 
that the wind instruments are not better in tune, and the 
stringed instruments (more particularly the basses) stronger 
and more numerous. Such a band is unworthy of a great 
musical society. 

The attendance on Monday night, at the Philharmonic Hall, 
was, if possible, more crowded than at the miscellaneous 
concert. Independent of the never-failing attraction of The 
Messiah, the allotment of all the principal soprano recitatives 
and airs to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, bo was to sing them for the 
first time in England and in English, acted as a powerful 
stimulus to public curiosity. On taking her place in the 
orchestra, previous to the commencement of the overture, the 
popular songstress was honoured with the usual enthusiastic 
demonstrations. Although there were no less than nine pieges 
before the first soprano air, the audience listened to the per- 
furmance with. marked attention, encored’ the chorus, “ For 
unto us a child is born,” and evinced’ no visible signs of 
impatience. But, as Mdlle. Lind remained the whole time at 
her place in the orchestra, those who went rather to look at 
the singer than to .listen to Handel’s music, were amply 
satisfied. As soon, however, as the “ pastoral symphony,” in 
soothing strains, announced the shepherds and» their flocks, 
there was a general movement in the hall, which quickly 
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subsided into undisturbed silence, as the enchantress who had 
summoned together the multitude, now listening, as with one 
ear, to catch the first tones of her voice, stood up to declaim 
the recitative, “‘ There were shepherds abiding in the field.” 
We never before heard the airs in the Messiah sung with 
so much power, simplicity, and earnestness, The “ Rejoice 
greatly” was a splendid vocal effort—the real sacred bravura, 
if the junction of such terms be allowable. There was nothing 
small or unduly elaborate. It was a fine gush of melody, 
orthy of the text. ‘ He shall teed his flock” was equally 

beautiful, in an opposite style. It was purity itself. Nota 
eadence-or an ornament was interpolated, except the shake at 
the conelusion, which was consistent with Handel’s intention, 
and was finished with marvellous skill. This was encored. 
‘** How beautiful are the feet” was nearly spoiled by the 
flautist, an amateur. Its beauty and tenderness, however, 
could not be wholly concealed. ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” was perfect. We never heard this fine 
religious melody executed with such fervid aspiration, such 
full and well sustained tone, such brightness in the upper 
notes, and such general roundness of phrasing. This, too, 
was encoréd. The last song, “God be with us,” which 
ordinarily goes for nothing, became a new and admirable 
feature in the hands of Jenny Lind. In short, her first essay 
in. the Messiah proved her greatest artistic triumph, and 
showed her capability to sing the highest style of music, 
where the mind and the vocalist’s art are equally taxed, in 
such a manner as-to satisfy the severest taste no less than to 
intoxicate the ear of the crowd. We never thought so much 
of Jenny Lind as on this occasion, and never more heartily 
shared in the general enthusiasm. 

_, Thegeneral performance of te oratorio was highly creditable. 
The choruses. were, fur the most part, admirably executed. 
Signor Be.letti sang the principal bass airs in many respects 
bewter than we have heard them executed by any other 
vocalist. In those passages, especially, where rapid articula- 
tion and a command of the florid style are in request, he was 
all that could be desired. His ‘“‘ Why do the nations” was a 
highly effective piece of vocalisation; the triplet passages were 
uttered with faultless accuracy, and the torce and energy 
necessary to convey the proper spirit of this grand song were 
never absent. Signor Belletti pronounced the English words 
30 plainiy that at times it was difficult to believe a foreigner 
was singing. His recitatives were declaimed with great point 
and emphasis. His reception was most flattering, and we 
truat will be, influential in urging him to pursue his studies in 
this great:school of vocal music: Signor Belletti is a better 
musician than the majority of singers, which was an important 
element, in his success on this trying occasion. Miss Williams 
sang the contralto music with her accustomed ability, and was 
greatly applauded in ‘‘ He was despised,” her reading of which 
is exceedingly good. Mr, Benson was the tenor, and Miss 
Andrews the second soprano, The band was by no means 
what: could have been desired, although the gentleman who 
played the trumpet—Mr. Elwood, from Manchester—highly 
distinguished himself in the very elaborate obligato accompani- 
ment'to “The trumpet shall sound,” which Signor Belletti 
gang with great spirit. Mr. Benedict conducted the oratorio 
in a masterly manner. 

At the conclusion of the Messiah there was a general call 
for the National Anthem, which was of course complied with. 
Malle. Jenny Lind sang two of the verses with a power and 
enthusiasm that cartied everything before her. To describe 
what followed is impossible. ‘The whole audience rose; hats 


and the hall rang with reiterated cheers that made the walls 
vibrate again. Showers of bouquets from the galleries, the 
stalls, and in short from all corners of the building, were 
rained upon the platfurm—some falling at the feet of the 
‘Swedish Nightingale,’ some upon her head and shoulders, 
others among the chorus and instrumentalists, until it was 
almost impossible to walk from the orchestra into the retiring 
room. The whole scene was nothing short of preposterous ; 
but it appeared perfectly genuine and spontaneous, never- 
theless. A loud cheer was raised for Mr. Benedict as he 
aided Mdlle. Lind to wade through the garden of bouquets 
and wreaths, 

Between the parts of the oratorio an address was delivered 
to Mdlle. Lind, on the part of the Philharmonic committee, of 
which the following isa copy :— 













































































“TO MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND. 

“ The committee of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society cannot 
allow Madlle. Jenny Lind to take her, they trust, temporary 
departure from a country where her talents have excited so 
enthusiastic a sensation, and the kindness of her heart has left so 
deep‘an impression, without assuring her of their best wishes for 
her health and prosperity duriag her sojourn in a distant land. Dis- 
appointed as they were that circumstances deprived them of her 
powerful assistance at the opening of the hull, they feel much 
gratified that it has at length been graced by her presence, and shey 
cannot but think that it will be an agreeable reminiscence to 
Madlle. Lind, while floating on the Atlantic, to reflect that her 
last notes in Europe vibrated in a hall admitted to be as yet un- 
equalled in its beauty, its capacity for sound, and the excellence of 
its general arrangements ; and that her ‘last exertions have’ been 
in behalf of a society unique in its composition and disinterested in 
its ohjects—a society composed sulely of lovers of music, who hava 
incurred much pecuniary sacrifice and considerable future responsi- 
bility without the least idea of profit, but with the sole des, 
promoting their favourite science and cultivating the highest cla 
of musical composition. : 

“ The committee, with their best thanks to Marille. Lind for her 
kindness on the present occasion, beg to assure her that they feel 
the warmest interest in her progress in America, which they are 
certain will be as triumphant as it has been in every country she 
has as yet visited ; and they take their leave of her with the hope 
that, as they have had the pain of her departure, so she will give 
them the pleasure of being the first to welcome her return to 
England—a country where she is so highly honoured and 
esteemed, 



































































































































“Joun Harwarp Toxgver, Chairman, 

“ Joun B. Brancuer, Vice-Chairman: 

“"W. M. Suptow, Hon. Sec. 
‘* Liverpool, August 19, 1850,” 
This address was read by Mr. J. H, Turner, to whom 
Malle. Lind made a brief and appropriate reply, much more 
distinguished by modesty, by the way, than the address itself, 
in which the committee pay themselves; their hall, and their 
society such high sounding compliments, which, if from other 
mouths than theirs might be deserved, should have been left 
to other mouths to utter. 
At the head of the address, which was written on vellum, 
were the arms of Liverpool, and at the side the arms of 
Sweden, richly emblazoned... A handsome gold snuff-box, 
with a complimentary inscription, was also presented to Mr. 
Benedict. On leaving the hall the crowd was so dense that 
it was almost impossible: for the carriages to move, and the 
excitement was further increased by a pelting shower of rain, 
which drenched the persevering mob to their heart’s content, 
but, in another respect, was eminently serviceable—a natural 
supply of water aiding the artificial. efforts of the Sremen to 
extinguish a fire that was hlaziog, not far off, with prodigious 
fierceness, This fire wasthe second that had happened since 


























































































































and sticks and handkerchiefs agitated the air in all directions, 





Jenny Lind’s arrival in Liverpool. 
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> JENNY LIND AT LIVERPOOL. 


As an appendix to the article of our special reporter, it may 
not be out of place to introduce a few extracts from the local 
papers, which will afford our readers some notion of the extra- 
ordinary excitement caused by Jenny Lind’s short stay at 
Liverpool, on her way to the United States. 

It would appear from several accounts that, previous to 
singing in the Messiah, Jenny Lind thought it advisable to 
consult one of our oldest and most experienced musicians. 
The Liverpool Mercury gives the following statement :— 


“The veteran musical conductor, Sir George Smart, is acknow- 
ledged to be the best living depository of the traditional style of 
executing Handel’s music. The singer who is ambitious of making 
a public appearance at sacred concerts, frequently seeks his inst’ 1¢- 
tion ; but oftentimes his assistance is required by the greatest 
singers of the day, and it is the fact that Jenny Lind aud Sontag 
have both resorted to him for the benefit of his experience and 
advice. On Tuesday last the Swedish Nightingale paid the pro- 
fessor a visit at his residence at Addlestone, and was engaged 
three whole hours in going over the sacred music she was to sing at 
the Liverpool Festival. Such was the power of voice, and the 
energy of her practice, that she was heard at a considerable 
distance by some ladies, who, attracted by the beauty of the voice, 
and without being aware of the visit of its celebrated owner, 
hovered round the house and enjoyed a gratuitous concert of a 
delightful kind. The next day the fair cantatrice started for 
Liverpool to fulfil her engagement, and then to pay a visit to 
Brother Jonathan.” 


This is by no means the first instance Jenny Lind has given 
of modesty and good taste combined. Her application to Sir 
George Smart reflects equal credit on that able professor and 
herself. 

Besides endless chit chat and anecdotes relating to the 
“Swedish Nightingale,” the Liverpool papers went so far as 
even to dedicate leading articles to her. The following 
appeared among the political leaders of the Liverpool 
Courier :— 





“To some of our readers it may seem strange that we should 

choose such a subject as Jenny Lind for an article in a portion of 
our paper, which is, by custom, devoted to the discussion of politics, 
or social questions, or local griévances, or, at all events, to polemics 
of some sort or other. But we are not altogether without pre- 
cedents for such proceedings. We remember that when Jenny 
Lind first approached the shores of England, her advent was 
heralded by a long and most eloquently-written leading article in 
one of the first metropolitan daily journals; and the example was 
speedily followed by many others. 

“In truth, however, we demand no precedent. The mere fact 
that Jenny Lind, in performance of a promise made with a view to 
benefit an institution which certainly confers honour on Liverpool, 
should have arrested her flight to America for the purpose of sing- 

ing here, when she had refused the most flattering offers and’ the 
warmest appeals to her feelings to exhibit her talents on a larger, 
if not on a more important field, is alone enough to call. for some 
notice more special and marked than that which we give.in a 
special report elsewhere, with a critical notice of the musical per- 
formances, written Parposely for our columns. ~ 

“ But Jenny Lind has claims of her own, peculiar to herself, which 
entitle her to be distinguished from even the most talented and re- 
spectable of her artistic contemporaries.’ There can be no doubt 
that music is one of the most important agents of human civilisa- 
tion. Men who are deaf to all other appeals may be touched by 
its power ; and oe of wrivek is full of instances of san- 
guinary tyrants, and even of maniacal monarchs, - 
strained and subdued by its spells, nerenieme yi 

“ Of late years, music has been much emplo 
an assistant in the education of children, an 
both sexes. 


in this country, as 
} even of the youth of 
In the northern counties, and’in Cornwall and Devon- 


of course ; and many an enterprising, manager, searching for a new 
“star,” would be astonished to find power of voice and purity of 
style in those remote regions for which, in the usé and dlasé south, 

he searches] in vain. -The investigating commissioner of ' the 

Morning Chronicle, in his recent researches in Wales, found that 

music, and that too of no common order, was. practised .a the 
miners. Every great town has its Choral Society ;, every village 
its little band of humble choristers, attesting, by the, patient earnest- 
ness of their Jabours, that a devotion to music as an art is. by fio 
means so great an impossibility with the English as the sneering 
foreigner assumes. If we want a larger example, let us point to 
the singing classes and grand choral performances under the ‘care 
and guidance of Mr. Hullah—performances which have gained a 
world-wide fame, and which are patronised by the dignitaries 
of the church, because of the practical good they are known to 
work. 

“ Now, by no person has the influence of music been more sigually 
exemplified than by Jenny Lind. In her own personal character 
it affords a most noble proof of what may be done by the constant 
contemplation of its attractive and purifying charms. Jenny Lind 
is in very scul an artist. Music has with her an influence ee 
over all other influences, except those of devotion. To her religious 
feelings—which in her are strong to an extent rarely found even 
among the most devout in society—the gifts of her extraordinary 
voice and art are alone subordinate. Those who have heard her 
sing sacred music, as she did on Monday night, will be aware how 
deeply the religious feeling must be seated in her heart. It is this 
which makes her the most pure and perfect singer of sacred music 
there now is in the world. 

“The same influence that has refined her soul and perfected her 
taste has also acted as a perpetual siimulant. to her moral feelings. 
We need scarcely alan our readers how oftenfand how generously 
Jenny Lind sings in the cause of charity, and with what diserimina- 
tion she usually chooses the objects of her kindness, She has set 
an example to all artists, thatthe gifts by which they are enabled 
to attract and enchain the admiration and regard oF nankits are 
not given for themselves alone, but that they too must set apart their 
tithe in the service and for the cause of beneyolence and charity. 

« It is not, therefore, alone because Jenny Lind is. a great singer, 
or that she has sung for the benefit of a local. institution, that. we 
thus call special attention to her and her prnesecines. It is be- 
cause she is herself a character which might be held up as a pattern 
for society generally ; it is because she has set such an éxample to 
her sex and to her artistic brethren, of purity of life, of generosity, 
of amiability of manners, of modesty {and humility. under the: in- 
toxicating assailments of an adulation and homage such as is only 
rendered to kings, and queens, and princes; it is, because, in fine, 
she has elevated the position of the teachers and Professors, and 
executants of music, by attracting the admiration and respect of all 
mankind towards her and her art, that we thus break through’cus- 
tom for the purpose of bidding her farewell,—on a voyage which, 
ere these lines will have been read, is already commenced, and at 
the end of which, as we do believe, new. and unprecedented 
triumphs await her.” 


The European Times (of Wilmers and Smith) published 
among its leaders, the following significative piece’ of elo- 
quence :— 


“The great Swedish ‘vocalist gave her concert last night to one of 
the most brilliant audiences ever assembled in Liverpool. e 
Philharmonic Hall is yet young in such gatherings, and it is happy 
for the committee that a nightingale exists who can replenish the 
exchequer. ‘This is not the time to discuss the management of the 
new undertaking. It is sufficient to know that the erection of a 

ile so splendid has been attended with an enormous jiary. out- 
ay, and that a heavy debt has been incurred, which: the Swedish 
vocalist, although her highest efforts cannot’ cancel, may yet, be the 
means of lessening. ‘A contribution of 2000/. or 2500/. from any 
other quarter can hardly be looked for, but this handsome sum, 
raised by her present exertions, will still leave behind a debt 
sufficient to appal any nerves ‘less strong than those which direct 
the policy of the Philharmonic. 





shire, music, chiefly of a sacred character, is cultivated as a matter 





“ The wm of Miss Lind has been in the highest degree 
flattering. She has been staying at the Adelphi Hotel since her 
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arrival. So great was the anxiety on the part of the public to get 
a-glimpse of the fair vocalist, that a large crowd assembled on 
Thursday evening in Hope-street and ~Myrtle-street, whose pro- 
longed cheering, as she proceeded to and from her carriage, was an 
enthusiastic attestation of her popularity. The simple, unaffected 
‘character of Jenny Lind was displayed at the rehearsal, where she 
mingled with the group, and indulged in all the innocent freaks of 
a guileless heart. The starchness assumed by prima donnas seems 
‘fo be foreign to her nature ; she has no idea of enshrouding herself 
in the -cold formality and lofty dignity which artistes infinitely less 
gifted so frequently ape. 

“This, perhaps, is the wt to throw out asuggestion to which 
“the generous nature of Jenny Lind will readily respond. An 
_ impression has prevailed in Liverpool, for several months past, that 

the Swedish nightingale would sing before she left the town on 
behalf of the Sailors’ Home, one of the noblest and most praise- 
worthy institutions in this or any other country. How far this 
impression received countenance from the young lady herself 
we have no means of knowing; but it is certain that, at the time 
the Philharmonic Lg 4 announced her engagement in Liverpool, 
Mr. Jas. Aikin, and the other philanthropic gentlemen who have 
. been foremost in labouring for the Sailors’ Home, were under the 
impression that Miss Lind would give her gratuitous services at a 
concert in aid of its funds. We know that such an impression 
existed, and that tangible reasons could be adduced for its being 
entertained. In all probability, circumstances which neither Miss 
Lind nor her friends could control, prevented the fulfilment, “on the 
present occasion, of an intention so praiseworthy. Nevertheless, 
no reason can exist why it should not be carried out on her next 
visit to Liverpool. The goodness of her heart may be inferred 
from a circumstance we are about to mention, and we mention it 
here because it is creditable to all the parties concerned. When 
the young lady was engaged by Mr. Barnum, of New York, she 
stipulated that during her sojourn in the United States she should 
Teserve to herself the right of singing for the benefit of any charit 
she deemed proper ; and Mr. Barnum, appreciating the feeling whic 
prompted the suggestion, assented, notwithstanding the serious 
ean. drawback whicli'the: cencession might entail upon him. 
ow, when such was the feeling of Miss Lind twelve months back 
—such her noble desire to serve the charitable institutions of a 
Tand in which she is yet a stranger, how much stronger will be her 
desire to render the greatest possible service to an institution 
founded for the benefit of the hardy mariners—a class of men every 
way entitled to sympathy.” 

The above is neither more nor less than a genteel begging- 
letter, circulated through the respectable medium of the press, 
but so barefaced that even its unusual form will scarcely 
enable it to pass current. 

Among the paragraphs that have been circulated in the 
Liverpool press, through Yankee agency, take the following, 
which, to their shame be it spoken, found its way into all the 


papers :— 

“Mr. Barnum, of New York, has boasted often, with great justice, 
that he has a pretty considerable knowledge of the human race, 
and not only does he know mankind in a mass, but he has an un- 
erring instinct in the management of individuals. A story has 
reached us which will immensely enhance his character for clever- 
ness, Mr. Barnum has devoted himself to supplying the people of 
America with amusements ; and, as the chief element of success in 
such a pursuit, he is in perpetual search of variety. Thus, when 
his celebrated “ mermaid” was at the height of her popularity, he 
did not neglect the chance of securing Tom Thumb ; and when 
the General’s charms still prosaled powerfully to the enlightened 
Americans, he turned aside to console the declining years of 
‘ Washington’s nurse.’ And though, after all his labours, and with 
a museum which occupies a whole street in New York—crowded 
to the ceiling with the most piquant curiosities—he might have re- 
posed upon his laurels, and given his entire attention to reading the 

pers containing the last news from California, we find him climax- 
ing his energetic career by buying up Jenny Lind, and bidding for 
her eervices above the heads of all his hefopiaa competitors. 
How he did this is worth relating, Mr, 








over to England, at the close of the last London Opera season, with 
complete instructions as to those inducements which might probably 
operate in gaining Mdlle. Lind’s consent to gratify that New World, 
to whom her name was already so familiar, and who, according to 
Mr. Barnum’s account, were suspending all business until they got 
@ positive yes or no to their invitation, as, conveyed by Mr. Bar- 
num’s plenipotentiary. The peculiarity in these instructions was 
that, though caution in progressive offers was desirable, money was 
to be no consideration ; and that the agent was nct to give up 
merely because of the heaviness of the sum which might be finally 
demanded by Mdlle. Lind. Several parties were in the field, eager 
to engage her for an American trip, to which it was made known 
that she had no objection ; but it so happened that Mr. Barnum 
was the only American competing, and, as will be seen, he had 
hinted how his agent was to avail himself of this circumstance. 
Mdlle. Lind received the proposals in due form, and wrote polite 
notes in reply to each inquirer; and, in the course of this corres- 
pondence, she contrived to find out, as to the pecuniary proofs, 
which were her most ardent admirers. Ultimately she found reason 
to fix her attention upon two gentlemen, Mr. Knowles, of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Barnum of New York. Mr. Knowles offered 
high, Mr. Barnum’s agent a little higher; for he was acting dis- 
creetly. Now Mdlle. was puzzled. In fairness to herself and to 
him, she ought to have closed with Mr. Barnum; but then Mr. 
Barnum’s name is associated, in both hemispheres, with mermaids 
and dwarfs, Tom Thumbs and venerable negresses, &c., &c.; and 
it would be decidedly ‘much genteeler’ to travel under the care 
of so very gentlemanly a man as Mr. Knowles. Mr. Bataum’s 
agent was on the watch, betraying that strong aversion to somno- 
lency which is the characteristic of Mr. Barnum’s cmployés.:. He 
found that the consideration as to Mr. Barnum’s antecedents..was 
operating powerfully with Madlle.; and it was now necessary, to 
act boldly and promptly. At this time be was in London, in con- 
sultation with a well-known manager, of whom Mdlile. Lind. isjno 
favourite : and, on a calculation, Mr. Barnum’s agent came to the 
conclusion that though, as a last resource, he might offer more, he 
had already offered quite enough. However, there was no time to 
be lost: he resolved-to see the Nightingale himself... He»went to 
Berlin and obtained an interview. He was most res Fine and 
most emphatically ‘spoke as a frierd.” Heassured Mad le.. Lind, 
that America was a free and independent psn and that repub- 
lican institutions had a tendency to make people ‘rile ;’ that at 

resent the enlightened citizens of the States were well disposed to 
en Miss Lind sing, and to pay considerably well, too, for that 
gratification ; but, that their partiality for that very remarkable in- 
dividual, Mr. Barnum, was so strong, that the steam would. be ex- 
cessively blown off if this gentleman did not act as master of the 
ceremonies in introducing her to their unequalled theatres and 
concert rooms. They had, he went on to say, an immense admira- 
tion for foreign artists, but they really could not bide any one but 
an American engaging such artistes and taking their theatres ; and 
that, in short. a refusal of Mr. Barnum’s offer, that offer being as 
good as any Britisher’s, would be regarded as an insult to the whole 
free and enlightened nation—and would be treated “as suech.” 
Mdlle. Lind listened to all this, and the diplomatist became more 
emphatic ; he hinted to her that there had been a very unpleasant 
affair, recently, at a New York theatre, on the appearance of Mr. 
Macready—the free and independent citizens having resolved to 

ull the house down at the promulgation of the news that Mr. 

acready thought himself a better actor than Mr. Forrest ; and the 
scene on that occasion might, suggest to Madllc. Lind that repub- 
lican institutions might similarly rile, if it became known that she 
had not dealt well with that dreadfully popular cilizen—Mr. Bar- 
num. There was much conversation after this; but it is remark- 
able that Mr. Barnum’s agent returned to London with papers in 
his possession bearing the signature of Madile. Lind, and the auto- 
graphs of trusty witnesses, And it is said shat after all Mr. Bar- 
num thinks that a little too. much has been signed for, and has ac- 
cordingly cleared himself of all expenses, and made one hundred 
per cent. on the transaction by underletting Madlle. Lind through- 
out the States. The sub-speculations may not pay, but Mr. Barnum 
will become still more dreadfully popular.” 


Barnum sent an agent |’ We need scarcely add that the above, from first to last, is 
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a piece of enormous lying, by no means creditable to the 


circulator. 

It is more pleasant to turn. to [the enthusiastic eulogies 
of our Liverpool brethren of the plume, whose rhapsodies 
transcend all ordinary hyperbole. We do not wonder, how- 
ever, at anything they may say about Jenny Lind, who, in 
her way, is a veritable phenomenon, and, besides a voice like 
a nightingale’s, has a heart as big as a.mountain. The 
Liverpool Mail prefaced its notice of the first concert with 
the following apostrophe :— 

“ For the last two months the town has been in a fever of excite- 
ment respecting the long-expected appearance of Jenny Lind, who 
has at last fulfilled her promise of singing in the hall belonging to a 
certain local musical society, which disagreeable circumstances it 
is unnecessary to mention here, prevented her from fulfilling last 
year. We have on more than one previous occasion had reason 
to complain of the illiberal and exclusive spirit manifested by the 
Philharmonic Socicty towards the local press generally, and espe- 
cially with reference to this paper, but we were hardly prepared to 
expect this short-sighted policy would have been persisted in on 
the present occasion. For the exclusion of the representatives of 
the press from their ordinary concerts the society might probably 
find some excuse in the limited circle to whom the small real 
musical interest which they excite is confined, and some precedent, 
if not justification for their conduct, in that of two or three other 
quasi-musical societies in different parts of the kingdom. So long 
as the Philharmonic Society put forth no higher pretensions on 
behalf of their concerts than that they were a r+ther duil and trivial 
means cf furnishing, by the performance of the regular round of 
hacknied concert music, an evening’s lounge to a circle of would-be 
exclusives, too narrow and shallow in their love of music to care 
much about it, unless it is hedged in by a triple barrier of exclu- 
siov, and unless all the rest of the world are shut out from a parti- 
pation in their own enjoyment, we should have been the last to 
attempt to penetratethe ‘charmed circle,’ or to disturb the dille- 
tunti trifling of such assemblies. But when.they claim the rank of 
a genuine musical society, —when they profess to seek the advance- 
ment of a noble art, and not the dissipation ofan evening’s ennui,— 
when they claim for their meeting a public importance, and would 
fin make their establis!.ment an epoch in the musical history of 

he town, if not of the country at large ;—then the case becomes 
widely different. And it is on this account that we have claimed 
(not so much on behalf of ourselves as on that of the public) the 
right of admission for the press—that opportunity for fair, impartial, 
and competent criticism, which is furnished by the highest really 
musical societies in the kingdom—the Philharmonic Society of 
London and the Society for the Performance of Ancient Music. 
To ourselves merely this isa matter of small importance ; the Phil- 
harmonie Society are much mistaken if they fancy that the mere 
complimentary admissions are an onject to the press, coupled us they 
are with a labour and responsibility in the exercise of criticism of 
which mere musical loungers have no idea. ‘But on behalf of the 
public, who have a right to know how far those who claim public 
support have a well-founded claim to it; on behalf of music itself, 
of which (like every other art) criticism is the condition, if not 
of its very existence, at least of its advancement and perfection ; 
and,on behalf of the artists employed, who are thus shut out from 
that wide, general, and intelligent appreciation, which the press 
only can bestow, we have before and do again protest against the 
course of conduct pursued by these quasi representatives of the 
musical taste and the musical public of Livetpool. If such remarks 
fairly apply to the minor concerts of the society, with how much 
greater force do they extend to that of last night, for which the 
widest possible piblicity was sought, and by the means of which 
they sought to enlist ‘public support to supply the deficiencies, and 
extricate themselves from the difficulties in which the lukewarmness 
of their own select circle had involved them. On such an occasion, 
surely the representatives and leaders of public opinion should not 
have been excluded ; the conduct which the society has pursued is 
both unwise as a means of promoting’ the’ study and appreciation of 
musi, ‘and ‘inconsistent on the part of those who are seeking to 
derive pecuniary revenue from public support.” 


The Liverpool Courier, still more lavish of compliments 
addressed as much to the “second commercial metropolis” as 
sentiments 


to the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,” gives loose to its 
in the following grandiloquent strain :— 


“ Liverpool will henceforth hold anotable place in the regard of 
amateurs of art all over the world. The foreigner, who only knows 
of it as the second commercial metropolis of the greatest maritime 
country in the world, will hereafter speak of our town with respect 
as containing a public of musical amateurs, whose enterprise and 
public spirit have induced them to build the most beautiful and 
acoustically perfect music-hall in the empire; who inaugurated its 
opening by the concentration of a galaxy of musical talent that 
rendered the solemnity of greater artistic importance than the great 
and time-honoured musical festivals themselves ; and who, finally, 
by the character they had thus attained, were able to procuré for 
themselves and their towns-people a pleasure—may we not add, an 
honour—that had been coveted in succession, and in vain, by all 
the great capitals, alike of kingdoms and of the art-world. What 
Paris has never been able to enjoy (the pure and truthful nature of 
Lind has no sympathy with French exaggeration and fanfarronade) 
—what London only got a glimpse of, us it were— Liverpool has 
obtained asa voluntary offer of spontaneous kindness—an offer 
dictated by a noble desire on the part of Jenny Lind to contribute 
towards the disembarrassment of those who have erected a grand 
temple to musical art, and a respect for the musical character of a 
community who have made such efforts and such sacrifices to pro- 
vide here a permanent home for music. Even London—although 
it was there that Jenny. Lind first achieved her artistic triumphs on 
British soil—even Loudcn cannot boast the honour of having first 
heard this gifted songstress and exemplary woman interpret the 
music of an oratorio which, although composed by a German, more 
truly expresses the devotional character of Protestant England than 
any sacred composition whatsoever. ‘To Liverpool will be accorded 
the pruice of having induced Jeuny Lind to sing in the “ Messiah” 
—to give a rendering of the exquisitely beautiful soprano music of 
that sacred choral song, than which none more perfect, none more 

urely interpretative of British devutional feeling, has perhaps évér 

een given, from the days of Handel even down to the present 
time. ‘Then, surely, we are not too self-glorilying in eluiming for 
Liverpool hereafter a distinguished place among those communities 
which are specially regarded by all rising artists as tribunals to 
which they must appeal when they desire tu have their reputation 
fully stamped with the approval of the most distinguished amateurs. 
Taste in music isa thing difficult to define; we must therefore 
judge by results; and, in the case of Liverpool, those results are 
to be found in the erection of the splendid and beautiful Phithar- 
monic Hall, and the appearance in Liverpeol, within the short 
space of twelve months, of almost all the most distinguished musical 
artists, vocal and instrumentul—the long and brilliant list inscribed 
with the names of Sontag, Viardot, Alboni, Ernst, and a host of 
other celebrities, being now gloriously closed with that of the in- 
comparable Lind. 

? We have uot been slow to do honour in this journal to the moral 
character of Jenny Lind, or to the importance of her position as a 
woman who has, by her personal conduct, elevated the art she pro- 
fesses and adorns. We perceive that the London journals have 
honourably acknowledged tae high position taken by Liverpool in 
this respect.” 


In a strain that borders on minstrelsy, the Liverpool Albion, 
avowedly the journal of the ladies, thus see-saws between 
poetry and prose :— 


‘If there is one power which could govern the universe, disarm 
tyranny, and strengthen the good, that power is music ; music pure, 
inartificial, and spontaneous ; music animated by the living form, 
unostentatious, flowing, simple, and complete. There is no denying 
the influence of music ; its charms are proverbial, and even in its 
least perfect form it is found to be a ministering angel, soothing, 
humanizing, and exalting to noblest impulses. Like all other arts, 
it has been abused, adapted to purposes for which it never was 
designed ; but its potency is everywhere alike, whether stimalating 
\ to good or evil. 
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* At her command the various passions lie; 
She stirs to valour, or she lulls to peace ; 
Melts the charm’d soul to thrilling extacy, 
~ And bids the jarring world’s discord cease.’ 

We speak of music in its most refined embodiment, not as the pro- 
moter of discord and strife. The world has accorded to Mdlle. 
Lind the jon of those ‘Mystic powers that in bless’d 
numbers dwell ? and it is not, therefore, surprising that the presence 
of so sweet a songstress in a town like Liverpool should have given 
tise to an enthusiasm almost bordering on idolatry. It is not our 
purpose, in this place, critically or minutely to describe the beauties 
of the minstrel’s song ; but our more immediate intention is to 
récord the triumph of the art manifested in the reception ot ‘Jenny 
Lind.’ , Not to speak of her worldwide fame, of the many hearts 
that thrill.in distant places, and at the same moment, on the very 
mention of her name, we would simply show the effect of her pre- 
sence here, and note those incidents which, however trivial, derive 
an interest from their relation to the art she embodies. ‘The pecu- 
liat circumstances under which Mdlle. Lind appears amongst us, 
giving us. as it were a farewell greeting previous to her departure 
for. another. hemisphere, there to extend her influence and add 
another link in the chain of amity and peace, lend an additional 
charm to the occasion, whilst it marks an epoch in the history of 
music and the town. She sings here under the auspices of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society ; and to the gentlemen who con- 
stitute the executive. of that. assoeiation are the people indebted in 
no small degree for the opportunity afforded of listening once more 
to the enchanting notes of the Queen of Song.” 


Perverse in prurient noeties, the Courier, with a ready pen, 
traces upon papet the inky effigy of the thought with which 
burns the soul within him :—~ 

“It isa pleasant thing sometimes to have the opportunity of 
attending public entertainments out of the character of a critic—to 
sit and hear, and either to write about what has transpired, or to 
leave it a!one, just as one pleases. In such cases we are not called 
upon to praise or condemn to the public unless we desire to do so, 
and if we praise or blame in such circumstances it is only from 
impulse. How agreeable, then, becomes the duty if praise is to be 
aceorded, not because we are obliged by pressure or subservie 
to fashion, but for the simple reason, that we cannot help it. Suc 
is our position. 

“¢ Jenny Lind!’ There’s music in the name. We felt that 
before she came to this country, and we expected great things from 
her ; perhaps we looked for too much. Has any one been disap- 
pointed? ‘There is her talent. Has that been overrated or 
equalled? There were her virtues, Has she not proved the 
ornament of her profession and the pertection of womanhood ? 
How often do we find foreign vocalists associating high talent with 
extreme selfishness? Was it so with Jenny Lind? When 
suffering humanity sought her aid she gave it largely, liberally, 
graciously ; and, though her talents were appreciated by the rich 
and the refined, she has taken a place in the ahem of the poor man 
which no other vocalist than herself has done before. It was never 
known in this town for the people to wait in thousands to catch a 
glimpse of any public performer. We need not speak of the crowds 
about the Adelphi Hotel and elsewhere, as-every one knows of 
them. The people outside waited patiently for the songstress, if 
they might but catch one glimpse of her, and narrowly wus every 
carriage inspected. Asan instance of the anxiety to see her, it 
may be mentioned that a carriage in which she was supposed to be 
seated, when leaving the Hall on Friday night, was seized by a 
number of strong mén, who held it back until it was discovered that 
she was not if it. ‘This was a rough proceeding, but it showed the 
anxiety of the people ; and its violence was pardonable from the 
motive which prompted it. 

“But we must not linger here. The crowds about the Philhar- 
monic Hall caused some ‘difficulty in approaching the building, but 
much less than might have been expected. One advantage was 
secured on this occasion by making the entrances to the galleries 
from the back, by which means six or eight carriages could set 
down at once, and the cothpany were thus admitted without incon- 
venient pressure. Nearly every person was in their places before 
the hour, and the effect of the Hall was superb. Every seat was 





taken ; and, when it is considered that three thousand persons were 
—— together—displaying a matchless assemblage of beauty 
and fashion—the splendour of the sight may be conceived,” 


The Journal, the pug-dog of the Liverpool press, mingles 
its adulation of Jenny Lind with a brodside of contumely 
directed against the committee of the Philharmonic Society == 


“‘Madlle. Jenny Lind never broke an engagement in her life 
except with Mr. Bunn. She arrived in excellent time from Ger- 
many for the concerts here, for which she was anfounced, and 
which so many looked forward with eagerness, She landed a 
Margate, from Ostend, on Sunday evening, and it is related of het 
by one of that tribe of sentimental penny-a-liners, to whose indust 
she owes so much of her position id the world which wotshi 
lionnes, that, a8 she touched the shore, she ethoed the saying of 
Charles the Second, afterwards adopted by Louis Philippe, in the 
character of Mr. Smith,—to the general poetic effect, ‘ Gotl bless 
happy England once again.’ bs 

“We cannot omit calling attention to the highly improper course 
pursued by certain parties in reference to the two conce'ts at ¥ 
Madlle. Lind was announced to appear. In every case of this 
kind there will be adventurous persons who, specélating upon a 
public rush for places, will buy ap tickets immediatély upon an 
announcement that tickets are to be bought. What his océirred 
so often before has occurred in this instatce. We have tio cba 
plaint to make of the majority of such persons ; they have as go 
a right to trade in concert tickets as in railway shates. Bat 
class of these traders we hate something to say: we mean that 
class of them who are-proprietots aud shareholders in thé Philhar- 
monié Society. This society was started, pattonised, ahd welcome 
by ourselves, among others, tipon the. express assumption that 
was intended to establish and to cultivate in Liverpool a goods 
refined musical taste, and was in no respect to be conducted ups 
the principle of a mere joint-stock speculation, Or with & iew ts 
pecuniary results unduly profitable. That it has failed ia ‘this 
object, supposing the .intention honest, and unaffected, we have 
shown over and over again, and that the gentlemeti who afe re- 
sponsible for its management are mainly anxious to make the niost 
of their advantages as shareholders, ped geet of all uratifiedtion 
to the musical community, the course taken by 4 large number of 
them, on this occasion, sufficiently suggests. As ptoprtietors they 
had an option before the public in getting tickets for good pair 
and some hundreds of tickets for the stalls have been lying all week 
in the hotels, newsrooms, and elsewhere, selling at a high premi 
and have been left at such places, we ascertain, by getitlemé 
known to be proprietors in the society, The impropriety of sich 
conduct, in reference to the professions of the society, need not bé 
dwelt tipon ; and we are not sorty to find that, in a gréat nimibe? 
of instances, such speculatots have been punished, not only 
having got a premium on their tickets, but by not having sold th 
at all. In fact, crowded as the hall was last ‘night, and certain 8 it 
is that the committee had sold all their tickets, itis nevertheless d 
fact that there were some hundred or two of tickéts sold which 
weré never presented at the doors.” 


In another part of the Courier, an eager writer, panting for 
distinction, descends almost to twaddle in the depth his 
enthusiasm. Thus sings the “ bird of the air,” as he prettily 
styles himself: — 


‘‘There were many excellent things provided for the audience 
on the first evening, and much music presented, but 
went to hear Mdile: Lind, and though they might have been 
with what they heard, and,to some extent, were so, there ean be 
little doubt that everything but herself was looked. upon as a mere 
filling-up and foil to the great vocalist. When she did appear, the 
audience betrayed signs of enthusiasm tarely witnessed. At first 
hands began to clap; and, as she came to the centre of the plat. 
form, the audience rose and increased their plaudits till they ended 
in a series of heatty. English cheers, given over and over again. if 
Jenny Lind could’ be spoiled, her reception at the Philharmoni¢ 
amg! Hall would go fat to bring that about ; but she seems to be 
above it. 

“ And then her sitiging. We touch not upon the subject as te- 
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gards its analysis. It is simply above criticism. It is one of those 
unique subjects which, standing alone in themselves, and excelling 
all that we can otherwise find, are neither to be compared nor ques- 
tioned. How the people listened to her when she sung! All was 
hushed in silence but the voice of the vocalist, and when she came 
to the rests in the music, the audience, who seemed to have caught 
one sympathy, breathed together in what might be described as a 
long-drawn sigh. 

‘* Her manners, too, were taking. There was the true Swedish 
simplicity. Her dress, which matched well with her complexion, 
was pink, edged with lace, and devoid of other ornament. Her 
manners were not only simple, but hearty and interesting, and that 
on these grounds she took with the audience we could prove by 
sppealing to some of them. We could do this in an easy way. 

ur stall was No, 903, and we would ask half-a-dozen of the 
ladies who sat behind and beside us whether they did not say, ‘ I 
should so like to kiss her ;? ‘ And so should I,’ ‘ And so should I, 
though they might not have been aware that a gentleman of the 
press was listening, and that a bird of the air would carry the 
matter. 

“ We can only compare the singing of this lady with itself ; and 
we should say that the best things she did on Friday night were 
the Swedish songs. The melodies of her own country were given 
80 joyously (accompanied by herself on the piano-furte), that we 
could have listened to them ‘ till daylight in the morning.’ When 
these songs were over, we left the hall, feeling that nothing should 
be heard to disturb the glad impressions, which were as sweet as 
wine when it is drank, and which left those pleasurable sensations 
on the mind that are not easily erased. 

* On Monday evening the Philharmonic Hall was again crowded 
to hear the Queen of Song; and much as she pleased on the first 
occasion, she excelled on this. 1t is no part of the intention of 
this sketch to enter into detailed criticism, that being attended to 
in another place in the Courier. The scene, however, may be 
dwelt upon, which was fully as brilliant and quite as enthusiastic 
as on the first evening. 

‘* Allusion has been made to the dress of Jenny Lind on Friday. 
On Monday she was, if possible, more simple, wearing a white 
dress, and her hair being decorated with white roses. During the 
progress of the oratorio, the applause was frequent and generous ; 
and though Mdlle. Lind took the pre-eminence, the services of 
others were not unesteemed or over-looked. 

“It was extremely interesting to listen to Mdlle. Lind as the 
various airs were sung by her, and also to watch her countenance 
as she listened to the singing of others. The expression of her 
countenance, as the glorious music of the Messiah was performing, 
was seraphic. She seemed to enjoy the piano passages the most, 
as was shown by her upward and approving glances to Mr. Bene- 
dict ; and, when she sang her own pieces, it was as if an angel’s 
tongue were loosed to glad the hearts of men. The incidents of 
the performance were not so numerous as to call for a lengthened 
notice. But we must not omit to speak of the readiness with which 
she complied with the desire of the audience to repeat her airs, 
and the heartiness with which she joined in some of the great 
choruses.” 

We would rather this bird of the air” carried his own 
matter than we should have it upon our shoulders. It is a 
heavy matter and a loose withal. The paraphrastic proem 
can no further go. Let us therefore jump from the Olympus 
of essay to, the hillock of paragraph, beginning with an 
anecdote about a pianoforte, which bears strong evidence of 
Yankee origin, although sanctioned by the soured authority 
of the Journal, which turns milk to vinegar. 

Jenny Linn’s Prano.—Madlle. Jenny Lind’s voice has been 
described as the “human organ with the latest improvements.” 
For such a voice the most modern piano is of course necessary, 
and M. Benedict, we hear, has obtained one for her of an exceed- 
ingly novel description. The inventor is an American, and the 
instrument, through strange here, is very well known in the United 
States, where it is recognised as “Boardman and Gray’s grand 
action.” The peculiarity of the instrument is what is called the 
“dolce campana attachment ;” and for this invention’ Messrs. 








Boardman and Gray, the proprietors, who are an Albany firm, 
have procured letters patent both in the United States and in 
England. The particular qualities of this new attachment, says a 
notice we have B rueate are its clearness, brilliancy, and delicacy 
of tone, which falls upon the ear with a surpassing softness, like 
the chiming peals of distant bells, and hence its peculiar name, 
“dolce campana” (sweet bells). This attachment. is perfectly 
simple, and so constructed that it can be detached from the instru- 
ment in a few moments. The instrument purchased by M. Bene- 
dict has been placed on board the Atlantic steamer, and will be 
conveyed from place to place throughout the States for the accom- 
modation of Madlle. Lind. 

Poor Mr. Benedict! If he were never more guiltless of a 
purchase than that of the “ Dolce Campana Pedal” he would 
not have much to pay for. Had he no other “ attachment” 


his heart would be a veritable flint. 

The poets too—the Liverpudlian poets—have been inspired 
by the notes of the charmer, and have sprinkled their ecstasy 
in varied rhythm and unmeasured verse. First take a sonnet. 
We have a weakness that way; at least we had a weakness 
while N. D. was a contributor. 

SONNET, 
(Inscrisgep TO Jenny Lrnp.) 
(From the Liverpool Albion.) 


Tuov soul-ravishing maiden, to thee must belong 
Some Promethean-filch’d fire from Seraph of Song; 
Or notes from the lyre which Orpheus once swept 
Must have floated with Echo and silently slept, 
- Till, wafted to thee, they have owned thy control, 
All nations acknowledge thee ‘‘ Queen of the Soul!” 
Oh! the silv’ry murm’rings that flow from thy breast 
Might tempt Psyche to roam from Elysian rest ; 
For, sweet maiden of song, such enchantments are thine, 
Such heavenly melody blends with thy name, j 
That the wreath which, sporttaneous, the world doth entwine, 
Is brighter than Iris, with rainbow-lit flame. 
And oh! what enricheth, what ennobleth the whole, 
Is the heaven-born greatness that bursts from thy soul. 
Liverpool, August 17. IWR 
‘‘ Robert ” himself could not have surpassed this—nor this, 
which from fourteen lines descends to eight :— 
TO THE ATLANTIC WAVES, 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 


Bx still, ye winds; be hushed, thou roaring sea $ 

‘We trust our brightest jewel unto thee: 

In faith and hope we give her to thy care, 

Be thou a nursing mother unto her. 

Oh, rock her very gently on thy breast, 

And bear her quickly to the expecting West ; 

And God be with her as she goes along,— 

God bless sweet Jenny Lind, the child of song! XX. 


Amen! Amen! Amen! 

The following, from a collection of poems, published in 
London, has gone the round of the Liverpool press. Do not 
suppose, reader, we confound it with the other two :— 


TO JENNY LIND. 


Waar star looked out in the northern sky, 
What golden star in its purity, 
From its fields of azure, One rosy morn, 
Looked out and sparkled when thou wert born? 
What early bird 
Was sweetly heard 
Singing to welcome thee ? 
What pure white flower, 
At that glad hour, 
Arose to smile on thee? 
Did Nature’s heart at the tidings thrill? 
Did the soul of poesy burn and fill? 
Did music rise with her ancient lyre 
And wake for thee her celestial quire? 
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Oh! Jenny Lind! 
Did the loving wind 
Bear.through the world thy happy name? 
And with loud song 
And pean long, 
Consign it to the ever-living care of Fame? 


‘Was there a whisper in the poor man’s breast,—~ 
The whisper of a voice that spoke of rest ? 
Was there a lulling of the sufferer’s pain— 
A calm that said—‘ Thou shalt be healed again ?” 
Was there a smile upon the orphan’s face, 
A gleam of light in poverty’s dark place? 
Did tears drop softer o’er the widow’s eye, 
And Hope o’er souls forlorn go dancing by? 

Fair child of Genius! thou 

Dost wear upon thy brow | 

The shining glory of a Christian heart ; 

For thou that better part 
Hast chosen, and with beauty, beauty blendest, 
And to the grace of Art, the grace of goodness lendest. 


Oh! happy genius! here, 
Within this mortal sphere, 
Virtue and love walk with you hand in hand ; 
Oh! happy virtue! see, 
By your pure chastity, 
High Art in his immortal beauty stand. 
Ring out, voice of the world, 
And tell it everywhere ! 
Bear your bold banner high unfurled, 
For truth is there! 
Go tell it through the earth, 
And tell it through the skies, 
That from this maiden’s birth 
A glory shall arise: 
Virtue and Beauty, Genius and Love have met, 
And on one woman’s life their seal have set. 


There is not only good feeling, but much real poetry in the 
above. Jenny Lind herself might read it without laughing. 

It is well, known that Jenny Lind, by the exertion of her 
services gratuitously, was the means of adding a new wing 
to the Southern and Toxteth Hospital. In grateful remem- 
brance of this, the committee of that charitable institution 
presented her, on Tuesday morning, when she paid a 
visit to the hospital, with a splendid silver tea-kettle. 
The form of the testimonial is Etruscan, with masks 
supporting the handle; on the body is a medallion, in basso- 
relievo, representing Esculapius, the God of Medicine, intro- 
ducing the Muse of Song to the Genius of Liverpool; and on 
the other side the following inscription : 

TO MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND, 
IN GRATEFUL TESTIMONY 
OF THE MUNIFICENT SERVICE RENDERED TO 
THE SOUTHERN AND TOXTETH HOSPITAL OF LIVERPOOL, 
BY THE EXERCISE OF HER 
UNRIVALLED POWERS OF SONG. 
PRESENTED BY HER ADMIRING FRIENDS, AND 
THE FRIENDS OF THAT INSTITUTION, 
JANUARY SIXTH, MDCCOXLIX. 

The base is a votive tripod, at the angles of which are sta- 
tuettes of Charity, Hope, and Faith, and in the centre is an 
antique lamp. On the wreaths of laurel which connect the 
horns of the altar are three groups of figures—one showing a 
body of navigators carrying to the hospital one of their 
companions, who has been accidentally injured at the railway 
cutting, which is seen in the distance ; the second, a surgeon 
attending a Lascar, who has fallen from the rigging of a ship 
hard by, while a sailor is bringing up some water from the 
‘dock, to manifest that the hospital is open to people of all 
nations ; and the third is ¢omposed ‘of a wan, leaning on the 
armp of his wife, with their children at their side, in the act of 








leaving the hospital, recovered from the accident. which was 
the cause of his being admitted into the charitable asylum. 

Before leaving this subject for the present we should men- 
tion that duting the rehearsal of the Messiah on Saturday 
night, to use the words of a Liverpool paper, “ a pleasing 
episode” cecurred. ‘Taking advantage of a pause in the per- 
formance, 

Mr. Ricnarp Tovutmin stepped forward to present a testi- 
monial to Mr. Benedict. He said they had great pleasure 
that evening in having an opportunity of recording their sen- 
sations and feelings towards a gentleman for whom they 
entertained a very high respect. (Applause.) On the previous 
evening they had a very convincing proof of the great talents 
which he possessed, and they also received a very large amount 
of courtesy at his hands. The presentation he was about to 
make emanated from the amateur choral department of the 
orchestra; and they handed it to him as but a small and 
simple tribute of their admiration and regard. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henry Suptow read the address, which was beautifully 
written on vellum by Mr. Joseph Watts, of Liverpool. It 
ran as follows :— 

“To JULES BENEDICT, ESQ. 

‘We, the members of the Liverpool Philharmonic Auxiliary Society, 
forming the choral department of that society, cannot allow you, sit, to 
leave our shores without expressing our earnest hope that you will be 
received by our transatlantic brethren with the respect and enthusiasm 
which your talents so eminently merit, and that. you may. return to 
England in the enjoyment of health, having attained every success: which 
your most sanguine anticipations may suggest. We take this opportunity: 
of expressing our thanks to you, sir, for the warm interest you have-ever, 
manifested for the welfare of this society; and while we remember with; 
feelings of the liveliest satisfaction and pleasure.the several. occasions 
which have united us in one common cause, we hope the time is not. 
distant when we may again be placed under your admirable guidance 
similar performanees to these which: have just taken place. 7 

‘In taking leave, we again beg of you to accept our best ‘wishes 
your continued prosperity, and that every blessing may attend you. © 

** (Signed, on behalf of the members,) 
“ Ricuarp Toutmin, Chairfian, 
* Joun Forp, Vice-Chairman. 
“ Henry Suptow, Secretary. 
* Liverpool, 19th August, 1850.” 


The address, enclosed in a morocco case, was then handed 
to Mr. Benedict amidst loud applause. 

Mr. E. W. Tuomas, the leader of the band, desired to say, 
on behalf of the orchestra and himself, that they could have 
but one wish for so able a conductor, so talented a musician, 
and so good a man. (Loud applause.) eae 

Mr, Benepict, who was visibly affected, said that he must 
apologise for not being able to express at the present moment 
the emotions which he felt; but he hoped they would be in- 
dulgent enough to make up any deficiency of his in their own 
hearts. (Applause.) From the first. moment, he. had the 
pleasure of being connected with the Philharmonic Society, it 
had been his greatest care to promote their interests, but he 
felt sure that there was much more due from him than they 
had received at his hands,. They had his best wishes for the 
welfare of the society; and they must, excuse him for the 
indifferent manner in which he expressed himself in English. 
(Applause.) What he could not say was much better than 
what he had expressed. (Great applause.) 

On the call of Mr. Kenedict three hearty cheers were given 
for Mdlle. Lind; and the rehearsal was then resumed. 

We may conclude with: a list of the committee of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and another of the members of the orchestra 
for the present year :— 

Committee For THs Year 1850.—Jaques Myers, James Law- 
rence, Thomas Littledale, jun., William Preston, W. R. Sandbach, 


for 
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Richard Toulmin, James Bourne, J. B. Neilson, C. Rawdon, 
T. A. Bushby, L. R. Baily, E. Gibbon, jun., A. S. Gladstone, 
Benjamin Heywood Jones, James Smith, J. Houlbrooke Smith, 
C. W. Neumann, N. D. Bold, W. B. Rathbone, Alfred Castellain, 
W. Hetherington, R.W. Houghton, W. H. Maclean, Duncan 
M‘Viccar, Edmund Molyneux, James P. Campbell, John Marriott, 
Robert Clay, George Cunliffe, Hugh Perkins, Charles Mczley, 
William Sudlow, Esqrs. and Dr. Drysdale. John H. Turner, 
Esq., Chairman ; John B. Brancker, Esq., Deputy Chairman ; 
John Swainson, Esq., Treasurer ; William Sudlow, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary. 

First Violins—Messrs. E. W. Thomas (principal), Adelsberg, 
Grivbin, Hirst, Lawson, Poznanski, F. Thomas, Van Gruizen, 
Van Maanen, and Amateurs. Second Vivlins—Messrs. C. B. 
Herrmann (principal), Bigot, Burrowes, Eyton, Litler, C. W. 
Mitchelson, F. Sorge, Wicket, and Amateurs, Violas—Messrs. 
Baetens (principal), Hall, Mitchelson, Scarisbrick, Stubbs, and 
Wilberforce. Violoncellos—Messrs. Haddock (principal), Rogers, 
Sanders, Tivendell, Twiss, and Wicket. Double Bass—Messrs. 
Waud (principal), Cottier, Duke, Hornby, H. Sudlow, and Tarr. 
Flutes—Amateurs. Oboes—Messrs. Jennings and Sorge, — Clari- 
nets— Mesérs. H. P. Sorge and B. Surge. Bassoons—Mr. Chis- 
holm, &c. Horns—Mr. Edwards, &c. Trumpets—Messrs. Phillips 
and Bradbury. Trombones—Mr. Roberts, &c. Drums—Mr. 
Fisher, jun. Organist—Mr. W. T. Best. Pianist—Mr. C. J. 
Toms. Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 


We must defer a description of the leave-taking—a most 
imposing spectacle—and other matters, until next week. 
Meanwhile, we trust our readers are convinced that Jenny Lind 
has made a great sensation at Liverpool. She sailed on 
Wednesday, at half-past eleven, in the 4élantic. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(To the Editor-of the Musical World.) 


Sir,~—In the early part of the last century a living model 
academy was opened in Greyhound-court, Arundel-street, in 
the house of a certain Peter Hyde, a painter, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Moser, afterwards keeper of the Royal Academy. 
This academy was removed, in 1739, to a house in Peter’s- 
court, St. Martin’s-lane, and, in 1767, was again removed to 
Pall-mall. In October, 1753, the members of this society, 
comprising the principal artists in London, called, by circular, 
a general meeting at the Turk’s Head, in Greek-strect, Soho, 
for the purpose of establishing a public academy “ for the 
improvement of the arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture,” as it was thought desirable to appoint a certain number 
of professors, having a recognised authority to make such 
regulations as might afterwards appear necessary. This 
academy was to consist of thirteen painters, three sculptors, 
one chaser, two engravers, and two architects, to be elected 
by ballot from a list enclosed with the circulars, and accom- 
panied by a postscript, requesting those who knew of any 
artist of sufficient merit to be elected a professor, who had 
been overlooked in drawing out the list, to insert his name, 
with a cross before it, according to its place in the alphabet. 
This attempt completely failed; but in 1765 they obtained 
a charter of incorporation, as “‘ The Society of Artists of Great 
Britain.” ‘This chartered body of artists, from whom twenty- 
four directors were annually elected on St. Luke’s Day, soon 
became a prey to internal dissensions; The founders and 
directors of the institution, at the end of three years, found 
themselves placed in a minority, and at a general quarterly 
meeting of the society in 1768, a law was proposed and carried 
by a great majority, to secure the election of eight new 

“directors annually. This proposition for a law, on being 


referred to the diréctors, was returned with their absolute 





refusal, notwithstanding the Attorney-General’s opinion that 
the society had full power, by their charters to make such 
law, and by which opinion the directors had previously 
determined to abide. Not satisfied with this misuse of 
their power, the directors added to their refusal ‘ the 
most reproachful reflections on the fellows of the society.” 
A special general meeting was, in consequence, convened 
by seven of the members, which ended in the exclusion of 
many of the original directors, who, as the Jate Mr, 
Haydon stated in his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Arts, “having got the sweets of power once, 
naturally, as all men do, wished to keep it, and wanted to be 
elected again: but the feelings of the constituency, who knew 
right from wrong, refused to consent to it, and 16 of these 
directors were voted out.” These 16 (who were afterwards 
joined by the other 8 directors) then seceded from the society, 
finding they could no longer maintain in it their supremacy. 
The incorporated Society of Artists still numbered upwards of 
100 remaining members, and through their president, Mr. 
Kirkby, solicited the patronage of George III., who, while 
stating that he did not mean to patronise any particular set of 
men, and that his object was to patronise the arts, nevertheless 
paid one visit to their exhibition, and presented them with 
£100. But he afterwards gave his most effective support to 
the present Royal Academy, which was founded in 1768 by 
the seceders from the old society, with the help of Mr. Dalton, 
the King’s librarian, whose feud with Sir Robert Strange led 
to the exclusion of engravers from the Academy. 

Northcote, in his Life of Reynolds, speaking of the forma- 
tion of the Royal Academy, says, “The four persons who 
first planned the institution were Sir William Chambers, Mr. 
West, Mr. Cotes, and Mr. Moser. These, together, carried 
on the project with such profound secrecy, that, not one.of the 
old ineorporated society had the least knowledge or idea of its 
having been seriously thought of; insomuch, that even Mr. 
Kirkby, their president, had just at that time assured them, 
from his chair of office, that his Majesty intended to patronise 
them, and also to visit their exhibition.” 

The four above-named persons proceeded with their plan, 
and made out a list of their officers, as well as of those who 
were to compose the new association, limited to 40 members, 
—a snug oligarchy, which secured to itself a certain majority, 
as the 16 ont-voted directors were afterwards joined by the 
other eight original directors of the old society. Reynolds, 
(whose name had been inserted in the list,) they offered to 
make their president, but he declined the honour till such time 
as he had consulted with his friends, Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Burke; and having been informed by Mr. Kirkby of His 
Majesty’s declared intention to countenance and protect the 
old incorporated Society of Artists, it was not till a fortnight 
had elapsed that he consented to take the office. 

The plan of a constitution for that future Royal Academy, 
now regnant in Trafalgar Square, was then drawn up: by 
Mr. Chambers, laid before the King, approved of, and signed 
by him, on the 10th of December, 1768 ; and thus, through a 
court intrigue, under the protecting name of the illustrious 
Reynolds, was founded the Royal Academy of Arts, announcing 
as its aim the cultivation and improvement of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 

It remains for me, in a future letter, to investigate how far, 
as renovators of the old masters, and decorators of the new 
Houses of Parliament, they have fulfilled this their prospectus, 


I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 





Wirtram: ConinGHam. © 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday La Figlia del Reggimento was repeated, with a 
favourite pas for Amalia Ferraris, Sontag was the vocal queen 
of the night. 
Norma was given on Tuesday, and Madame Fiorentini’s 
performance of the heroine was a decided advance on the first. 
The fair artist exhibited a greater amount of self-possession, 
and consequently sang and acted with increased effect. She 
wis received with the utmost favour throughout, and was 
recalled several times. 
After Norma there was a divertissement, which was followed 
by'the last act of Sonnambula, in which Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Miss Catherine Hayes appeared, and met with eminent 
success. Both were in fine voice, and the favourite morceaux 
were all applauded to the echo. The entertainment concluded 
with an extract from a popular divertissement. 
It being the last night of the regular season, “ God save 
the Queen” was sung after the opera by the whole strength of 
the company. 

Thursday was a pot-pourri night. First, the last act of 
Lucia di Lammermoor was given for Sims Reeves and Catherine 
Hayes; secondly, the Barbiere, “ violently compressed,” for 
Sontag, Belletti, Calzolari, and Lablache; and thirdly, the 
last act of Ernani, for Parodi, Lorenzo, and Gardoni; thus 
making use of all the vocal powers, with the exception of 
Madame Frezzolini, Madlle. Ida Bertrand, Madame Guiliani, 
Signor F. Lablache, and others too numerovs to mention. 
We have omitted the name of Madame Fiorentini, as she is 
not of the established corps as yet. 

The operatic portion of the entertainment was studded with 
selections from the ballet repertoire. This was called a 
“ Farewell Performance.” 

This evening there will be a “ Last'Farewell” performance, 
when Her Majesty’s Theatre will close in reality. 

Next week we shall give our resumé of the season. 





“ ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue Huguenots was played on Saturday. 

Thursday—a subscription night, in place of Tuesday, to 
accommodate several of the subscribers leaving town—was a 
real Rossinian night. Otello was given with the first act of 
Ii Barbiere, not ‘ violently compressed,” but considerably 
shorn. Unfortunately, Ronconi was labouring under a severe 
cold, and could not sing. Jago was played by Signor 
Tagliafico, and Figaro by Tamburini. The first-named artist 
most obligingly undertook the part of Iago at a very short 
notice. Tamburini, doubtless, was but too highly pleased to 
get back to one of his old and best performances. What a 
pry it is that Tamburini will not, or does not, play Bartolo, 

e Barbiere would then be inimitably cast. 

We cannot speak too highly of Tamberlik’s Otello. He 
sang magnificently on.. Tuesday, and acted with immense 
power, His performance of this part is certainly the best we 
have seen. Grisi’s Desdemona is a chef d’ceuvre—full of 
pathos: and passion—a thing of beauty from beginning 
to end, 

Mons. Zelger’s forte is not florid singing; hence the part 
of Elmiro is quite unsuited to him. Again: why will not, or 
does not, Tamburini play Elmiro, and thus render the cast 
so much stronger, 

SignorMaralti is inefficient in Roderigo from the same cause— 
viz., his forte is not florid singing. In short, Rossini’s music 
Tequires Italian singers. Few Germans appear at home in 
the operas of the Swan of Pesaro. J enny Lind eschewed. him 





never played in one of Rossini’s operas. 
at least, in the idea. 

The performances on Thursday comprised the first act of 
Norma and the Elisir d’ Amore, revived especially for Roneoni 
and Madame Viardot. 

Norma produced an imthense impression. Grisi was stu- 
pendous. She came out with tenfold vigour, seeing there wag 
atiother Richmond in the field, who dared to encroach on het 
supremacy. But Grisi need fear no rival. In towefi 
tragedy she is still the Queen Regent, and will be 
until what a long time to wait ! 

We scarcely do Tamberlik sufficient justice in saying he is 
the best Pollio we ever'saw. When he sings the music it be« 
comes invested with a new charm. The part is ungracious, or 
has been, because the singer tried to make too much of it. 
Tamberlik’s simple and manly style is very bappily developed 
in Pollio, 

Mademoiselle Vera was interesting in Adelgisa, and Hert 
Formes powerful in Oroveso. 

The cast of the Elisir d’Amore was irreproachable; nay; 
more, it was unsurpassable. Viardot was Adina; Mario, 
Nemorino; Tamburini, Belcore; and Ronconi, Dulcamara. 
Mademoiselle Cotti played the small part of Giannetta. 

The band and chorus were faultless; and thus was given 
on Thursday night the most perfect representation’ of thé 
Elisir d’ Amore that ever took place in this country. 

The comedy of Madame Viardot is extremely naive and 
piquante : these two French adjectives express admirably the 
qualities of the artiste’s comic acting. With a superabundance 
of animal spirits and a somewhat pardonable desire to make 
the most of every point, Madame Viardot is, perhaps uncon 
sciously, led to overact her part on some occasions; but there 
is so much that is highly artistic—such a thorough conception 
of -the character throughout; and so happy an exhibition ofits 
lights and shades—that we should be hypercritics indeed’ did 
we lean towards exceptions to, in general, so able and finished 
a dramatic portraiture. To Madame Viardot’s singing we can 
make no exceptions whatsoever; from first to last it dettion? 
strated the consummate artist. We shall not enter into details} 
but merely say that Madame Viardot achieved a great and 
legitimate success, and was awarded with the loudest applause, 
besides being recalled on three several occasions and encored 
twice. 

Mario sang superbly in Nemorino. The beautiftl aria; 
“* Una furtiva lagrima,” produced an effect hardly to be deé 
scribed. The hearers were quite breathless as he prolonged 
the last notes with a sweetness of expression that went homeé 
to every heart. A tremendous encore followed. The great 
tenor acted also in the happiest possible manner. 

Tamburini’s Belcore is a highly finished performante. He 
acts the part with infinite spirit and huiioar; and, without 
being in the least obtrusive or interfering with thé singing, he 
contrives to keep alive the ‘business of the scene by his 
inimitable ‘by-play. _ His singing is no less Happy than his 
acting. His execution of the florid morceau, “ Ho ingaggiato 
il mio rivale,”” reminded us of his best’sitiging in his best days. 
The Duleamata of Ronconi' ‘has’ been long recognised ih 
Italy and Paris as one of his most admitable performances, 

and we fully agree with all the praises that have been lavished 

on it. So much was expectéd from Ronconi in his new part, 

that anything short of a consummate realization’ must have 

produced a comparative failure. As it turned out, the success 


There was novelty, 





was commensurate with the highest expectations, and the 
| Great-Little artist achieved a legitimate triumph from beginning 





altogether. During her thiee years’ engagenient here she. 





to end. 
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To those who have. been accustomed to see Lablache in 
Dulcamara, the appearance of Ronconi must have presented a 
remarkable contrast. The huge, burly person and corporeal 
rotundity dwindled down to shrunken shanks and small bodily 
dimensions—the quiescent and smooth-tongued hypocrite 
turned into the sharp and voluble charlatan—these must have 
occurred to such as had seen the new Dulcamara for the first 
time, and been familiar with the original interpreter of the 
part. The difference between the two artists is not confined 
to size. Ronconi’s performance is not less great because it is 
entirely novel. He owes nothing to his predecessor. His 
Dulcamara might as well be compared to that of Lablache 
as a ratcatcher’s dog to a mastiff. Lablache’s humour is oily 
-—Ronconi’s champagny. Ronconi’s fun is eternal and irre- 
sistible. He never suffers the attention of the spectators to 
flag. He is always entertaining them with some antics, queer 
and strange, yet pertinent to the scene. His make-up in 
Dulcamara is not to be described. From his hat to his boots 
he is a perfect personification of the travelling mountebank, 
who trembles between economy and a desire of display—an 
odd jumble of the showy and shabby. 

When Ronconi entered, on his car, he was received with 
great cheers and laughter. His address to the mob was richly 
comic. From that moment his triumph was certified, and the 
audience did nothing but laugh and applaud. 

One of the heartiest encores of the evening was awarded to 
Viardot and Ronconi, in the pretty duet, ‘‘ Una tenera 
ocehiatina,” which was rendered with infinite point and spirit 
by the two artists, and was followed by a recall. 

At the end of the first act, as also at the conclusion, all the 
principals had to appear. 

The Royal Italian Opera closes, the regular season to-night, 
with the same performance as that of Thursday ; but three or 
four extra nights will be given next week at reduced prices, 





MISS CUSHMAN. 

Miss Cusuman, the greatest tragic actress, except Rachel, 
of our time, took her departure from this country for her 
native soil on board the America, on Friday, the 19th. The 
manager of the Amphitheatre prevailed on this good lady with 
some difficulty, before her departure, to appear once more as 
Meg Merrilies. The result was, that on Monday, the 15th, 
the theatre proved totally inadequate to hold the immense 
number of persons congregated on the occasion, and a second 
night’s engagement was made in order to accommodate the 
disappointed. Miss Cushman, in our opinion, excelled 
herself in this extraordinary creation, which, once to sée, is 
never to forget. The applause with which she was greeted 
each evening was deafening, and we have no doubt she will 
call it up when far away with pleasurable emotion. Miss 
Cushman was very fairly supported in the play, though we 
have seen many of the parts much better sustained. Mr, 
Baker was Dominie Sampson, and his daughter was Flora. 
Mr. Pearson played Dandie Dinmont. John Reeve, who has 
been engaged at this theatre for some time past, met the other 
day with a serious accident. A horse on which he was riding 
took fright at a passing omnibus and threw him, and the 
omnibus passed over his body, breaking one of his ribs and 
otherwise seriously injuring him. We learn, on inquiry, that 
Mr. Reeve is now out ‘of danger, and will resume his pro- 
fessional duties in a week or two. 





Jewny Lin's Broruen.—The paragraph that has made the 
round of the papers respecting a brother of Jenny Lind is a fiction 
from beginning to end, 








DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
SADLER’S WELLS. a To al 
A ruxt audience assembled here last Saturday evening; to 
greet the enterprising manager on_ the commencement “of 
another campaign. The play was Hamlet. “When ‘this piéce 
was reproduced two years ago, it was evident that Mt. élps 
had entirely restudied the part, and greatly improved his’ con: 
ception of it. Still, however, like most representatidns ‘of 
this—one of the most difficult of all Shakspere’s characters—+ 
his performance is an uneven one. His finest scenes are that 
of the play, in the third act, and the one with the Queet, 
which immediately follows it; but there were many touchts 
throughout equally original and happy. His words’ to’thé 
Ghost— niet 
"Goon! T’ll follow thee.” was 
invariably elicit a burst of applause, The quarrel with 
Laertes over Ophelia’s grave lacked energy, a fault rarely 
chargeable on Mr. Phelps. Miss Eliza Travers—a provincial 
importation—made a clever and graceful Ophelia. 
On Thursday, Mr. Leigh Hunt's play, 4 Legend of Florence, 
was produced. The principal incident of this piece has a 
powerful interest-—human as well as dramatic. A noble 
Florentine lady, whose peace and health have been destroyed 
by that worst of household friends, a jealous and self-torment- 
ing husband, is carried to her tomb in a swoon. Her friends, 
suspecting she is not dead, take measures for removing her 
from the vault, but, ere they can effect their purpose, the Jai 
awakening, wanders forth, and in this plight encountéfs , her 
now-repentant and horror-stricken husband, who takes her for 
his wife’s ghost. She afterwards retires to a convent, where 
her husband, now informed of the truth, seeks her, and re- 
quires that she should peturn-home. _ She is abont to yield, 
but, disgusted by another burst of triumphant will, and antici- 
pating a return of her domestic misery, she rescinds her réso- 
lution, refusing all further compromise. Her husband, mad- 
dened at her determination, is run through the body in a 
scuffle with one of her friends, and falls dead at her feet.. The 
action, up to the lady’s return from the tomb, progresses with 
powerful interest. From this point, the middle of the fourth 
act, it somewhat hangs fire; and some of the charactets are of 
rather too etherial and visionary a cast for dramatic purposes ; 
but Agolanti, the husband, makes ample amends, and the 
character is kept up to the last, through all its shades of fero- 
city, sullenness, sarcasm, and repentance, Mr. Phelps de- 
livering every point with his usual force and discrimination. 
The piece was listened to .with profound attention, and, from 
the applause at the fall of the curtain, will, we anticipate, 
take out anew lease of popularity. The organ prelude, behind 
the scenes, in the second act, being introduced, as it were con 
amore, has a very pleasing and novel effect. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
Leirsic.—(From a private letter.)—Notwithstanding the 
overcast sky of the political horizon, there is a new spring of 
action in the musical and dramatic world in Germany. , There 
are an immense number of new operas that have. been per- 
formed within the last four or six years, and, if interesting to 
your readers, I will collect and send you the names of them, 
as well as of their composers and poets, An announcement, 
which I copy from Brendel’s Zeitung, will, I hope, go to 
prove somewhat my assertion above, and perhaps stir up a 
similarity of generous feeling at home, where it is really 
wanted! The announcement runs thus :— 
“* To young composers,—For a composer of orchestral works 
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it.is.one, of the greatest, means for improvement to hear his 
works. performed by a good orchestra: how few, how very 
few young and striving talents have the opportunity for that! 
For the interest of art and young talents, I’ will try to meet 
this want. As there is but little to do iu the summer months 
forthe Ducal Chapel (Hofkapelle), I have arranged three 
rehearsals .per week, for the trying of new works for the 
orchestra, and instrumental solo pieces with orchestra, as a 
Matter, of exercise, For every rehearsal there are about two 
or,three. works for the full orchestra, and the most perfect per- 
formance is aimed at. Between these pieces we perform solos, 
generally each rehearsal, one for a string, and one for a wind 
instrument. The days are Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; 
the hours are from ten o’clock a.m. to two p.m. The orchestra 
is composed of 12 first violins, 12 seconds, 8 tenors, 6 violon- 
cellos, 6 double’ basses, and the necessary wind instruments, 
Thus all orchestral effects may be obtained. Now I propose 
that in.each of two of these rehearsals (each week) a new work 
of one composer shall be executed. It will not seem strange 
that J name but one work each time, when it is considered 
jthat by. overstepping that number the chief purpose of the 
Chapelle.might be endangered. The following points I put 
for a clear, understanding :— 
1 ‘* 1, The rehearsals last till the 15th October, 
They began in May.) 
es ea! fa score is sent free of cost to me. 

, “3. Three’ competent judges will decide whether the work 
Shall be eciortied a ; 
»», 4. The detision will be given to the composer three weeks 
after receipt of the score. If decided against, the score will 

mediately be returned ; if accepted, the day of performance 

will be fixed on, and the composer has eight days before that 
to send in the parts, taking care to have them written out 
legibly, &c., &c., und for the stringed instruments at least 
four‘parts for each. 

jn 5e The day of performance will be a fortnight after 
acceptance. 

“6, If the purchaser should wish it, this might be altered. 
If not able to attend himself, an account of the effect of his 
work will be given to him. 

“7. As the morning trains of the railroad arrive before the 
rehearsal, and part after it, neither much time nor expense 
will be expended in coming by those’ who do not come from a 
gteat distance, — 

“8, All letters must be sent post free, and answers will 


be sent unfranked, 
. «as 

" m Frizpricn a ee 

No other than the celebrated composer of the oratorio Das 
Weltgericht ! nee 

Does that not strike you, your readers and all, as well as 
myself, as totally different from the doings in, our glorious 

commercial” isle? It strikes me even pleasurably that the 
expense to be incurred is not left without notice, thereby in- 
timating that one may be a talent, genius; or what you will, 
for orchestral compositions, and yet poor! How different in 
Londen, where the proud Philharmonic does not even attempt 
to give the works of musicians of established merit, of their 
compatriots, for the performance of which at least three-fourths 
of the thinking musicians are continually and loudly asking. 
Need I name names? But this is not a singular instance of 
this kind of encouragement to art’ in Germany. If it meets 
your views, I will’ send you matter enough of this kind to 
prove that Germany is still the cradle for good music, notwith- 
standing they glso perform Flotow's and Verdi’s operas; but 


(Note.— 





if they do that one night, they play Gluck’s, Mozart’s, 
Weber’s, and Cherubini’s the following ones—vide the pro 


grammes. More next time.—Yours, &c., olaai 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE DRAMA AT JERSEY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
I senp you an extract from the Jersey Sun on Gustavus Brooké, 
who has completely regained his health. ; 
On Monday week, The Lady of Lyons was formed, and in 
such a manner as to call forth unqualified’ praige, as regards the 
rincipal character, from all present.’ Claude’ Melnotte has fallen 
into the hands of almost every London and provincial actor of any 
note, but never, in my humble judgment, with the exception of 
Macready and Charles Kean, has it met with a more able repre- 
sentative than on the present occasion. Mr. Stewart, for such was 
the gentleman’s name who embodied the character of the French 
asant, has, it appears, been playing with great success ‘at the 
iverpool and Belfast theatres, and although he has not made the 
stage his profession for more than three years, he has all the eon- 
fidence and self-possession of an experienced’ actor, added toa 
graceful figure and singularly expressive countenance. The first 
act gives no great scope for the actor’s powers, but in the second, 
in the scenes with Pauline, the love of the humble-born Claude was 
admirably portrayed. And in the third act he was still more suc- 
cessful. ‘The breaking of the voice when he gives back Pauline 
to ber father, was very artistic. The conclusion was excellentt 
worked up. The passion and tenderness was displayed with ‘mut: 
energy, and an absence of stage trick. Mr. Stewart’s capabilities 
as an actor are first-rate, and I pronounce him at once as one of the 
most promising juvenile tragedians of the day. It was to be 
regretted that, with so talented a lady in’ the theatre as Mrs. 
Gordon, she did not play Paaline. Mrs. Sidney, who. undertook 
the part, is very clever in‘the Vestris business, but Pauline is. out 
of her line. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Stewart was’ loudly 
called for, and led Mrs.{Sidney across the stage. Before 1 
the island, I hope to see Mr. Stewart in another character.°“Se 
superior is he to the general run of provincial tragedians, that I 
should not be surprised if he will find his way to Londom ‘before 
long.— Yours, T.E. B. 
|The article on Mr. Brooke is written in a strain of unmeasured 
eul We have much respect for the talents of the actor, but 
cannot at present afford room for the extract.] 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sin,—The letter of ‘ Anglican-Gregorian ” is so temperate 
and suggestive, that.I cannot forbear enlarging on some of the 
subjects to which it relates. 

The writer is evidently one who could have wished that alittle 
more good feeling and less immoderation had been observed by 
writers on the subject of the: Gregorian Chants.’ And: for. this 
evidence of just feeling he-is much’ to be. commended. It is 
incontrovertible that the theories advanced in some of the Gregorian 
publications will not bear the test of the slightest examination ; and 
of this the writers are fully aware. Hence is it shat they have all 
along, and do still, dread a fair, open, and intelligent discussion of 
the subject. They are not only sensible that a great deal they 
have put forth is false ;' but that there are those in abundance who 
can prove it to be so. It has been a special object withthem, 
therefore, not only to charge ‘the minds of the clergy with a mass 
of garbled views, but-also :to excite in them a strong prejudice 
against those who might fairly.be expected to be able to detect.and 
to correct those. untruths—namely, numbers of the — 
musicians, quiremen, and organists ;—to represent them, indeed, 
as being ineapable of being actuated by a single good motive, aud 
as being classes of men to whose word not the slightest credit ought 
to be attached. This is the kind of ‘sound training” in ‘Church 
music that forms the groundwork of the musical education of the 
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great body of the High Church clergy in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—a body among whom there are not wanting those 
who have the ambition to aspire to become “the instructors of the 
people” in music, and to whom a system of training is presented, 
the precise ‘ soundness ” of which seems to be that of placing sound 
before sense. 

And a great deal of needless offence has been thus gratuitously 
offered to those who, nevertheless, still possess the greatest practical 
acquaintance with the subject, and who, probably, will yet come 
out from the present trial in greater triumph than their envious 
detractors have anticipated or have desired. The same may be 
said of the Chants. In spite of the worst and best endeavours of 
the “ Christian” publications, it may fairly be doubted whether the 
Anglican Chants have suffered half ae much from the attacks of 
their enemies as the Gregorian Chants have from the misplaced 
adulations of their friends. And, probably, it is from the con- 
sciousness of this fact that. ‘‘ Anglo-Gregorian ” feels that we can 
afford to be lenient towards those who have been spiteful—to 
return good for evil. 

I will now endeavour to say what seems to be the very utmost 
that can be said in favour of the Gregorian Chants. They may, I 
think, be divided into three classes. A few of them—that is, the 
best, and forming class one—have a certain naturalness about the 
flow of their melodies that renders them susceptible of the addition 
ot good harmony, and of being rythmicised by the prolongation or 
the repetition of a note here and there. Such of them as will bear 
this amount of improvement are undoubtedly capable of being 
made,as | have before suid, nearly as good, if not quite so, as some 
ofthe Anglican Chants. But then how great is the amount of 
Fenovation and beatification that they undergo to make them so! 
A mass of rock—solid and firm enough, certainly, in its original 
state—by being cunningly carved and put together, becomes a 
beautiful ehurch. 

But here we are met by the prejudices and waywardness of 
bigotry. Rather than acknowledge that the resources of modern 
art can improve the Gregorian. Chants-so wondrously as they can, 
some will question whether Pope Gregory would have availed 
himself of these great accessories, had they have been known in his 
time. This is only deliberately lowering Gregory from the rank of a 
great musician, in which light I have ever viewed him, to that of an 
obstinate pedant—an act of gross injustice, that I would rather 
leave to be inflicted, undivided, by his misguided friends. Pope 
Gregory did the utmost that could be done for Chureh Music, 
considering the period at which he lived, and the comparatively 
barbarous state of music at that time ; and to suppose that he would 
not have done something more worthy of the service of God, if he 
could, is about as absurd as to’assert that.a church builder in Saxon 
times would not have availed himself of the superior attributes of 
the Gothic style if he could. Gregory and Gundulf each did his 
best ; and that their best was not better was not their fault, but the 
will of Above. An architect who would argue that all that has 
been done, since a departure was made from the semicircular arch, 
is wrong, would be voted a mistaken man, and his opinion, bosh ; 
but he who will lament and fiet about a.departure from middle-age 
musical principles is styled a “philosophical musician,” and one 
whose opinion ‘‘must” be law! To such anti-progressionists, I 
would submit the following observations of Dr. Arnold tor consi- 
deration:—‘ There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing 80 unnatural or convulsive to suciety, as the strain to keep 
things fired, when all the world is, by the very law of its creation, 
in eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils in the world 
may be traced to that natural, but most deadly, error of human 
indolence and corruption—that our business is to preserve, and not 
to improve. It is the ruin of us all alike—individuals, schools, and 
nations.” 

The second class of Gregorian Chants have a degree of un- 

ness, an unexpectedness, about the progress of their “ tune,” 
in the shape of a major interval when a minor is expected, or a 
minor when a major is anticipated, which is eminently calculated 
to startle even a well-tutored singer, and certainly to engender a 
feeling of doubt and diffidence in the: minds of the less initiated. 
Now I suspect it to be these Chants; chiefly, that G. R. C. has 
found ‘too difficult for the mass of people to ting ? such diffieulty 
avising not from any elaboration 9 the melodies—which some 











commit the mistake of supposing to be necessary to constitute a 
difficulty—nor from any extent of scale through which the melody 
passes, which again is erroneously supposed to’ be an ‘essential 
element in a musical diffieulty ; but a. sudden interruption to, and 
deviation from thaf precise course which nature, feeling, and 
education would lead one to expect the melody would take, But 
here aguin sophistication steps in, and we are met with the cry, 
“Oh, but that arrangement of the intervals is quite correct according 
to the ancient scales,”,(of which I have something to say next week), 
Just so. No one doubts this, But the circumstance of areference 
to the old scales accounting for certain ruggednesses, the occurrence 
of which would otherwise be wholly inexplicable, does ‘ot 
transform those awkwardnesses into beauties, nor does the process 
render them one atom the less difficult to sing. And.as to tae 
supposed sublimity of the old scales, Dr, Griepenkerl writes. prett 
clearly on this point in the preface to the fifth volume of Bach’s 
works for the organ. ‘ This seems to be the place,” he observes, 
“to say much respecting the Church modes, in ‘whieh’ many 
chorals with their arrangements are written. But the space'of a 
preface does not permit this. Besides we should not do it in order 
to write in their tavour; for they are an unsuccessful attempt in the 
infancy of art-—they have not, with the exception of the Lonie:(our 
C major) and the olic (our descending A minor) the necessary 
qualities of the scales,—their system, including the difference of 
authentic and plagal, is false, for four scales occur twice under 
other denominations, and their Greek names ate a folly. “On the 
other hand, the manner in which J. 8. Bach, above ‘all. other 
composers, has drawn out of them, by Hanmonse treatment, a high 
artistic value and deep religious expression, is in the highest degree 
remurkable, and of such great siguificancy, that those, in themselves 
UNSUCCESSFUL, scales must thereby be held in memory for ever.” 
Now, when correspondents of the Musical World wrote in this 
strain, they were set down as being merely this or that, and as 
being incompetent to write on the subject ; and the philosopher 
and accomplished critic were then said to be the only Merny 
capable of deciding the question. There, then, ‘is the ion of 
a competent authority, of one of the most profound philosophers 
and critics of the most musical country in the world ; and this 
decision confirms and repeats in more emphatic language, the very 
opinions that have been attempted to be repudiated. _ 1 am but too 
happy to bow to the result. 

the third class of Gregorian Chants are those that are so crooked” 
and unharmonisable in an intelligible form, that they can only bé 
called ‘‘ melodies” by the grossest flattery. There is about as 
much ‘devotional expression” ubout these as there is * divine 
expression” about the faces of the gurgoils and other ugly heads 
that are stuck about some of the old Gothic Churehes, and to 
admire either of which only demands the same kind and amount of 
taste. The fact is, there are bad and most inappropriate Gregorian 
as well as Anglican Chants ; and this must be admitted before any 
real ‘‘ progress” can be made. A stiff neck and high stomach on 
either side will not do it.. Dr. Barney offers a wholesome 
admonition on this point. ‘It is difficult,” he suys, “to determine 
which is the most injurious to music, or the greatest impediment to 
its improvement—the pedantry which draws us back to useless dnd 
expluded customs, or wanton and: licentious innovation, which quits 
the true and fundamental principles of the art in the pursuit of 
visionary schemes of reformation and singularity, Good music is 
ever to be found between these two extremes ; and though pedantry 
takes hold of one hand, in order to draw her back to rusticity or 
exploded learning, and innovation seizes the other, to seduce her 
from the right path into company of caprice and affectation ; she 
pursues her slow and steady course towards taste, elegance, 
simplicity, and invention, under the guidance of judgment and 
science.” ; 

One word to “ Anglican Gregorian,” He thinks fragment? of other 
Chants besides the Gregorian might be found in the street cries, 
This I think very possible, though 1 do‘not recollect to have heard 
any. But supposing portions of the Anglican were to be found 
there in abundance, this would not affeet the position, since the 
Anglican Chants have never been elevated in the ridiculous mamnet 
that the Gregorians have. Amd this being the’ case, it is only the 
humpty-dumpties that can be in danger of haying a great fall.— 
Dear sir, Pert very sincerely, 

Aug, 20, 1850. 





Aw Orneanist. 
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MUSIC IN HUMBLE LIFE, 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Tux National Society for the education of the poor has four 
Normal Schools, in all of which the musical instruction is 
under Mr. Hullah’s direction. These are:—Ist, St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea; in which there are always sixty students, 
who remain there three years. Ali learn to sing, and the 
majority to write in four-part harmony, before they leave. 
They have a daily choral service, in which they sing (without 
accompaniment) the services of Tallis, Gibbons, and other 
(chiefly old) English masters, and the motets and hymns of the 
old Italian and Flemish schools. They are at this time getting 
up, in their leisure hours, Zhe Messiah, with not only the 
vocal but the instrumental parts. Attached to the College is 
a boys’ school, where the boys (upwards of 200) are taught to 
sing by the students. The boys of the first class are all able 
to sing the treble parts of The Messiah. 2nd, Battersea Col- 
lege, in which there are about 80 students, who remain about 
ayear. 3rd, Westminster Training Institution, in which there 
are about 45 masters and 60 mistresses, who remain about six 
months. There are also, in the school attached, about 200 
boys and 150 girls taught to sing. The whole body forms at 
once the choir and greater part of the congregation at Christ 
Church, Westminster. The children at this school are of the 
humblest class. 4th, Whitelands; where there are about 75 
young women training for schoolmistresses. They remain 
about three years, and attain some knowledge of Harmony. 

Besides the above, under Mr. Hallah’s personal direction, 
there are yarious other training institutions in Lendon, in 
which his: plans have been adopted, and are carried out by 
pupils of his own. The most important of these are,—the 
Borough Road Schools and the Hote and Colonial Infant 
School Society. 

There are Normal Schools at York, Exeter, Oxford, Chester, 
Warrington, Durham, and other provincial towns, in all of 
which music is taught systematically, according to the methods 
which the masters have aequired in the Normal Schools of the 
Metropolis. In Ireland, the National Board of Education, 
some years ago, formally adopted Mr. Hullah’s books, and 
have introduced his method into a variety of seminaries. In 
Scotland less seems to have been done. But the authorities 
of the Free Church sent a young teacher to study under Mr. 
Hullah, who returned to Edinburgh about a year ago, and, we 
learn, is giving instructions with success. Mr. Hullah’s 
‘Manual ”’ has been translated into Welsh, and introduced 
into. some schools in the Principality. Many copies of his 
books have been sent to different parts of India, Australia, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand, for the use of persons 
teaching in those remote regions. 

It thus appears that Music is becoming a regular branch of 
popular education, and for the most part according to an 
uniform and well-tried method, in every part of the British 
empire. The system is of too recent growth to have brought 
its fruits to maturity. It may, indeed, be regarded as in its 
infancy when compared with the magnitude which it cannot 
fail to attain, But already its effects are striking and 
encouraging.. Music—well, badly, or indifferently taught— 
forms apart of the business of the great majority of schools, 
national, public, and private, throughout the country. In 
hundreds ‘of quiet, out-of-the-way country churches, an 
approximation is made to a choral service often purély vocal. 
Hundreds of country clergymen are now qualified, by musical 
attainment, to superintend the singing of their choirs and 
Congregations, and exert themselves to render it consistent 





with taste, propriety, and devotion. And it is a certain fact, 
that whereas ten years ago, nobody, in the engagement of a 
schoolmaster, ever thought of inquiring about his musical 
capacity, men defective in this point, but otherwise of un- 
exceptionable character and attainments, find it next to 
impossible to obtain employment, 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—It was not my intention of again troubling you with any- 
thing further respecting J. M. X., but he having run bis unfortunate 
head against the wrong parish organist, I must beg lave to inform 
him the “ Parish Organist” is not a share-broker, and that he is not 
an organist at a distant chureh at the nerth.end of Liverpool. I 
shall leave him still in ignorance of my parish church, but can 
assure him that the attendance and income of. the parish church of 
which I am organist is, l am happy to say, much better than wher 
first I was appointed to the situation. J. M. X.’s opinion of the 
editor of the chorales is much altered since I had the ur of his 
(J. M. X.’s) acquaintance, aud to me he has spoken of him; not 
as an accomplished organist, but otherwise. I still think, and 
feel, that the unwarrantable attack upon the editor of the ehorales 
was totally out of place and uncalled for. J. M. X. might have 
kept himself to the subject upon which he began, and al 
Providence to have guided his artful pen with a little more good 
feeling ; it was written in a decided spirit of opposition and wokind- 
ness, not only upon the work, but its author. Allow me tovsay, im 
conclusion, that I am totally unacquainted with the editor the 
chorales ; I have played them, which J. M. X. (I think), cannot 
do; and I have iam ssion a manuscript hymna tune, by: 
J. M. X., which even Jullien himself would be glad to have for his, 
celebrated dance band.—I beg leave to remain, your obedient» 
servant, 


A PanisH Oacanis?. » 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mount View, Tavistock, Devon.—( From a Correspondent.) 
—A highly interesting lecture was given here last Moetoy 1 the 
Rey. T. Gibbons, on “ The History and Genius of Mozart,” \ ’ 
was illustrated by his “ Twelfth Mass,” admirably su wt the 
Tavistock Church choir, under the direetion of Mr, J. F. nne, 
their talented organist. The lecturer commenced his romatbe by 
alluding to the exquisite movements contained: in- this) Mass, and 
never was the life of Mozart better depicted than on this occasion 
by our excellent and worthy leeturer. To comment on its merits 
would be quite useless ; suffice it to say that the whole was sun 
with the greatest precision, and reflects very great credit on 
engaged in it—A Lover or Mozaart. 

Music 1n Cattrornia.— Apropos of music, I shall never forget 
the odd sensations. that. I experienced on hearing the first barrel, 
organ ever played in the streets of San Francisco. 1 happened to 
be seated at the time in the bar room of one of the hotels, in 
conversation with -a friend, when the sounds of an instrument 
associated with so many familiar recollections fell, like the strains 
of some long forgotten, but cherished voice, upon my ears. 
rushed out to behold the adventurous Savoyard, who had traversed 
half the globe to charm the savage natures of this wild and lawless 
region with the dulcet tones of his instrument. There hie stood— 
an. admirable specimen of his class—a bright and merry smile 
playing upon his tanned but handsome features, while his eyes 
wandered round, in arch expectancy, on the faces of the crowd by 
whom he was surrounded. The Columbus’ of street musicians 
beeame a person of considerable importance in San Francisco, and 
was paid handsomely for his performances wherever he went. 
Never, probably, had one of his class attained such high consider- 
ation. ‘The melodious strains of his instrument never failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the home-sick ;. while the tricks of his 
monkey served to amuse the leisure of the rough miners, who were 
incapable of entering into the feelings inspired by the music. He 
was admitted into all the hotels, and many a rough jig or reel was 
improvisated to music never arranged to such a profane measure, 
the arias of Bellini and Donizetti being quick-timed, to suit the 
exigency of a plunxty or Sir Roger de Coverly. 
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there was nocoppers-in the town, and'the showers of si 
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that rewarded his efforts must have’ surprised as well as enriched 
him. But, alas! the subsequent career of the Savoyard was not 
destined to prove an exception to the usual course of mundane 
prosperity. Some performers on wind instruments arriving from 
the States, he was thrown completely into the shade ; and his visits 
to his old haunts became less and less frequent. At last he disap- 
peared altogether.—Ryan’s Adventures in California. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several Notices and R idably deferred until next week, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
(PusuisuErs, Cramer, Bratz, & Co., 201, Regent STREET.) 
Price 6s. 6d. to subscribers, 10s. 6d. to non-subscribers. 


SIX INTRODUCTIONS AND FUGUES, 


COMPOSED & DEDICATED TO BRITISH ORGANISTS, 
BY 
GEORGE FRENCH FLOWERS, Mos. Bao, Oxon, 
Organist of St. John’s Church, Paddington. 

N.B. Those desirous of subscribing are kindly requested to forward by 
post-office orders 6s. 6d. to the Author, 3, Keppell Street, Russell Square. 

Ip consequence of;many of the fine organs of this country being of the G 
pedal compass, most of J. S. Bach’s pedal fugues, &c., and the other best 
composers of fugal writing, cannot be performed on them without impairing 
the. pedal ‘progressions, ‘and being too, almost impracticable, having been 
written for ‘the C-pedal compass. The Author trusts, therefore, that the 
“ Siz Introductions and Fugues” wil\ be acceptable to British organists, for 
whom they: ar) written and to whom they are dedicated. He further hopes 
they will consider that the mechanical difficulties they present, proceed 
chiefly from the school of counterpoint in which they are written. 


MR. RY Mesh 
of SINGING, and principal Tenore, of the 
Liverpool * Bestival Choral Rociety,”” egs to inform his pupils and 
the public, that he has re-commenced for the half-year to give instructions 
in the above elegant ac lishment. 
Academy, 34, St. Anne » Liverpool, 2ist August, 1850. 


. NEW SONG. 
“ (THERIAL VOICES SPEAK TO ME.” 


Sexe. by Miss Catherine Hayes. Written by Emily Varndell' 
Music by Miss A. L. Morris, of the Royal Academy of Music. Price 2s. 

Published by J, Surman, of 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. To order of all Music 
ellers, by post, for 24 stamps. 
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CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


gener RUST & STAHL beg to announce that they are 
. the sole proprietors of the last productions of the late Mr. CHARLES 
CHAULIEU, the eminent pianist and: composer, comprising upwards of 100 
standard works, of which the following are already published in twelve parts, 
at 5s. each, or in one volume in boards, £2 2s.; half roan, £2 5s. ; half-bound 
Morocco, £2 10s. 
No. 1, The Harmonical Dial, or 24 Sonatas; having before each, 1 Exercise 
1 Preludia, and 2 Extemporations in the same key. Book I, in 
“C major. 
2. The Harmonical Dial. Book II. in C..minor. 
3. Ten pieces for Pianoforte or Organ, to prepare for playing the works 
of Bach and Handel. 

4, Morceaux de Salon. . 

5. New Studies in Different Styles. Book I. 

6. The Harmonical Dial. Book II. in G major. 

7. The Harmonical Dial.: Book IV. in G. minor. 

8, Christmas Sonata. .. « 

9. Album de Bal ; written for Family Balls. 

10. The Harmonical Dial. Book V, in F major. 

. The Harmonical Dial. Book VI. in F minor, 
. New Studies in Different Styles. Book II, 
& , (To be continued.) 
4 RUST & STAHL, Music Sellers, Publishers, and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
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Regent Street, opposite the Royal Poly- 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPPRA, 


COVENT bes? GARDEN. 


‘FOUR EXTRA NIGHTS AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
HE DIRECTORS have the honour to announce that the 
Subscription Nights having been concluded on Saturday last, they have 
determined to give ; 

FOUR ADDITIONAL PERFORMANCES, 
and by placing the Prices of Admission ata RepuceD SCALE, to afferd! to 
a very large portion of the Musical Public an vg Pathe 14 of witnessing some 
of those magnificent productions for which the Royal Italian Opera has bee 
come so celebrated. 

The Nights of Performance will be on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY next, 


LAST APPEARANCE OF MADAME VIARDOT. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, August 27th, will be performed (for the last 


Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, : 
L PROPHET E.: 


The Principal Characters by 
Madame VIARDOT, ‘ Madame CASTELLAN, 
Signor MARIO, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor ROMMI, Signor SOLDI, Signor MARALTI, 
Herr FORMES. 
<. 


time) 


Signor POLONINI, 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT, August 28th, a CompinEpD ENTERTAINMENT 
will be given, commencing with the First Act of Bellini’s favorite Opera, 
N , 





The Principal Characters by ' 

Madame GRIST, Mademoiselle VERA, Mademoiselle COTTI, 
Signor SOLDI, Herr FORMES, Signor TAMBERLIK. 

And terminating with (for the Last Time) the whole of Donizetti's 


Comic Opera, 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE, 


Principal Characters by pice 
Signet MARIO SignohkaMBURINI, and Signor RONCONE. 


st 30th, a GRAND COMBINED ENTER- 
en will be performed Mozart's celebrated 





On FRIDAY NEXT, A 
TAINMENT will be given, 


Opera, ; ; 
DON -GIOVANNI. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 


Madame’ GRISI, 
Madame CASTELLAN,., ~ . Mademoiselle VERA, 
Signor TAMBURINI, Herr FORMES, 
Signor POLONINI, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 


and Signor MARIO. 
To which will be added, in order to afford the Visitors an opportunity of 
witnessing a portion of the splendid mise en scene of the New Opera, 


UIVE, 


the First Act of that Opera, including the 
GRAND PROCESSION :of upwards of 600 PERSONAGES. 





On SATURDAY NEXT, AUGUST 31, will be performed (for the Last 


Time), Meyerbeer’s Grand HU 
LES UGUENOTS, 
PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS BY 
Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Mademoiselle COTTI, Mademoiselle DE MERIC, 
Signor SOLDI, Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Monsieur MASSOL nor LUIGI MEI, 


j Si ‘ 

Signor POLONINI, Signor ROMMI, Signor TALAMO, 
Herr FORMES, AND . Signor MARIO. |. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

The Prices on the above occasion will be as follows :— 

Boxes for Four Persons, Pit Tier, £2 2 0 | Orchestra Stall ‘* 

Ditto, Grand ° 3 3 0| Amphitheatre Stalls 
ist and 2nd do, ele 22 0/Pit . .« +» « » 
3rd and 4th do. . e - 111 6] Amphitheatre . e ° 

The Opera will, on each Evening, commence precisely at Eigh 


Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, ma Box 0: 
which is open from Ten till Five, and of the principal Librarians and 
Musicsellers. 

Pr 








a fo 
n Alien, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, 


per rr 





)pera and Concert Agents, 320 
technic Institution, B SHY? 





y, August 24th, 1850, 
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